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LECTURE XXVIII. 


(Concluded from p. 244.) 

Having now, as I hope, prepared 
the way for understanding more 
fully the answer before us, and en- 
deavoured to guard it against abuse, 
let us consider the first clause of 
the answer before us, which stands 
thus—*“Effectual calling is the 
work of God’s Spirit.” 

The difference between an act 
and a work, has been explained to 
many of you, when you repeated 
your catechism to your pastors. 
An act is a single exertion or ope- 
ration, and takes place and is finish- 
ed at once. A work is a series, or 
continuation of acts or operations; 
and continues for some 
time. Now effectual 
consists, as the answer 
several progressive steps, it is, of 
course, a work. It should, how- 
ever, be observed and remembered, 
that the several steps or eradations 
of advance, in this work, although 
capable of being separately consi- 
dered, are not so separated in ex- 
perience as that one is always 
completed before another is began. 
In discourse we can distinguish 
them, and it is usefultodoso. But 
when they take place in the mind 
of - 1 individual, the exercises which 
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constitute them, are often, to a cer; 
tain degree, mingled together. The 
subjects of these exercises are not 
like persons making advances in 
science. They do not make one 
finished attainment, and then pass 
on to another, in a regular and un 
varied course. On the contrary, he 
who is effectually called, seldom 
perhaps thinks of the several parts 
or steps of his calling, till the whole 
is completed; when, by reflection, 
he may perceive that he has shared 
in all. 

The word calling, in the answer 
before us, deserves your particular 
notice. Men are outwardly called 
to repentance and newness of life, 
by providential dispensations, and 
rn by the preaching of the 
gospel. But these calls are often 
not effectual—Alas! hew few re- 
yard them as they ought. The 
inward call, however, which we 
here consider, is always regarded 
and complied with, and is therefore 
denominated an effectual call. 1 
is the special office of the Holy and 
blessed Spirit of God, to give this 
inward and effectual call to the 
soul; and his sacred influences are 
constantly to be sought in prayer 
for this purpose. 

In effectual calling, the first step 
is tu convince us suitably of our sin 
and misery. ‘There are very few 
who will not acknowledge that they 
are sinners. Sometimes, when na- 
tural conscience is wounded by the 
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commission of enormous and re- 
proachful sins, the sense of guilt may 
be exceedingly pungent. But all this 
is, too often, transient in its dura- 
tion, and imperfect in its nature. 
It is quite another matter when the 
Holy Spirit performs this work, as 
a part of effectual calling. ‘Then a 
conviction of guilt is bound on the 
conscience, and an abiding sense of 
misery is felt, under the apprehen- 
sion of the divine displeasure. In 
some, and especially in those who 
have been great and flagitious offend- 
ers, the pain arising from this convic- 
tion of sin, and consequent appre- 
hension of the divine wrath, is aw- 
fulindeed. The knowledge of this, 
and the apprehension of tt in their 
own case, sometimes makes unsanc- 
tified sinners stifle the conviction 
of sin, when it begins to take place. 
A fear of the pain which may at- 
tend on true repentance, is, Fant 


persuaded, often the reason why 
Serious impressions are banished 


and dissipated. But this is un- 
speakably foolish, in every view. 
Suppose it the most painful that 
is ever realized, and it is still infi- 
nitely rather to be chosen than the 
eternal pains of hell. But the ap- 
prehension is, in most cases, imagi- 
nary altogether. Even in creat 
prodigals, true repentance is often 
a gentle work, althopgh it is ever a 
deep one. The account which the 
eminent John Newton has published 
of himself, furnishes a remarkable 
instance of this: and the narrative 
which Bishop Burnet has given of 
the repentance of the profligate 
Ear] of Rochester, is not much dif- 
ferent. Oftentimes, indeed, pious 
people have wished that their con- 
victions of sin had been far more 
keen and paintul than they have ever 
felt. The Holy Spirit deals with 
each individual, in this respect, in 
a wise and svvereign manner. 
Sume are convinced suddenly, and 
others gradually—Some more, and 
others less pail fully. In some the 
whole process seems like the natu- 
ral effect ot reflection and cuonside- 
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ration, and a degree of hope is min- 
gled with conviction from the very 
first. 

But in whatever way genuine 
conviction of sin takes place, the 
essence of it is this—The sinner is 
made thoroughly sensible that he is, 
by nature and by practice, a guilty, 
polluted, inexcusable offender, be- 
fore his God; and that he is in a 
truly miserable state, from having 
lost the friendship of his Maker. 
and being exposed to his just and 
endless ‘displeasure. These per- 
ceptions, resting and abiding with 
weight on the mind, constitute the 
essence of this part of the work: 
And these are necessary, not be- 
cause there is any merit in them, 
for there is none; nor because by 
themselves they constitute true re- 
ligion, for they do not.—If any rest 
here, they rest short of the kingdom 
of heaven. But a sense of guilt and 
misery is necessary to make the 
sinner loath himself and abhor his 
sin; and to render him earnest in 
seeking a Saviour, and ready to ac- 
cept him as he is offered. 

Accordingly the next step in ef- 
fectual calling, as stated in the an- 
swer before us, is—“ enlightening 
our minds in the knowledge of 
Christ.” “ What must I do to be 

saved’? will be the importunate 
demand of every sinner, convinced 
of his guilt in the manner just de- 
scribed. This inquiry, indeed, may 
not be always uttered to others, but 
it will always be felt by the indivi- 
dual concerned in ail its force. 
You will now see him reading the 
word of God, if he be able to read 
it, with a care and an attention to 
which he had before been unaccus- 
tomed ; and seeking for instruction 
from the pulpit, from books, or from 
conversation, with the deepest in- 
terest. 

Making use of these means, the 
Holy Spirit, either more suddenly 
or more gradually (for there is as 
much diversity here as in the for- 
mer particular) entightens the mind 
into the knowledge of Christ. The 
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understanding is opened to under- 
stand the Scriptures; to discern 
with some clearness the gospel 
plan of salvation by Christ; to per- 
ceive the practical use of his of- 
fices; to receive the knowledge of 
his atonement, righteousness and 
tulness—To see, in a word, that he 
is a Saviour of matchless excel- 
lence, inexhaustible sufficiency, 
and unspeakable  suitableness. 
Much may have heretofore been 
heard about Christ by the anxious 
sinner; but now, feeling as he does 
a deep interest in his inquiries, and 
being enlightened by the Spirit 
of unerring truth, he sees with an 
impression never known before, 
that Christ Jesus is indeed a Sa- 
viour exactly fitted to his state and 
necessities; able to save to the 
very uttermost all that come unto 
God by him; and willing to save, 
without money and without price. 
He sees too, that Christ is freely 
tendered—sincerely offered, with 
all his benefits, to every one who is 
willing to accept him. 

Some have much clearer and 
fuller views of the kind here de- 
scribed than others. But it is es- 
sential to all, that they come to un- 
derstand and be persuaded, that 
there is really “no salvation in any 
other? but in Christ alone; and 
that he is able and willing to save 
all those who truly commit their 
souls into his hands. Such an un- 
derstanding and persuasion of this 
great and glorious truth there must 
be, as shall produce a real, engaged, 
and pressing desire, to obtain a 
personal interest in, and union with 
Christ. 

The renewing of the will is the 
next step in effectual calling. In 
this the very essence of regenera- 
tion consists. The will is the seat, 
so to speak, of the moral action of 
the soul. Here lies our depravity 
in our natural state—The will 
and affections have taken a wrong 
bias—they are obstinately set on 
sin, and opposed to holiness. You 
cannot force them to change that 











bias. It is the bias of nature— 
of corrupt nature—and it requires 
the interposition of the God of na- 
ture—of him who can give us a new 
nature—to change this bias. You 
may reason as you will, you may be 
fully convinced vaiendlé that the 
course of sin is wrong and ruin- 
ous; but still there is that wretch- 
ed, prevalent, unchanged, sinful 
propensity, remaining in all its 
force. Persons under those exer- 
cises which are included in effectual 
calling, sometimes get to see this 
truth in avery clearand strong light. 
I once conversed with a sensible 
female, in this state of mind, who 
told me that she was satisfied of all 
that I have stated in the preceding 
part of this discussion; satisfied 
that it must be a supernatural agent 
that had engaged her attention to 
the state of her soul; satisfied that 
she was a guilty and perishing sin- 
ner; satisfied too that Christ was 
both able and willing to save her 
soul. But, ah! (said she) I have no 
will to choose and commit my soul 
to him for salvation, in the way 
he requires; I have no affection 
for him at all—and without this l 
certainly perish. What shall I 
do!” The answer was—the same 
God who has brought you thus far, 
can carry you through—can pow- 
erfully and sweetly dispose you 
to embrace the Saviour. Then I 
saw exemplified what I before well 
knew to be a fact, that the doctrine 
of our dependance on God for his 
grace (against which some quarrel so 
bitterly) is the most encouragin 

doctrine in the world, to a min 

truly enlightened, and rightly exer- 
cised—The thought that God might, 
and perhaps would, do for her, what 
she clearly saw she would ne- 
ver do for herself, saved this wo- 
man from despair—And very short- 
ly afterwards, what she looked for 
was realized. Her will and affec 

tions did, in the most full and de~ 
lightful manner, choose and centre 
in Christ, as all her salvation and 
all her desire. This however was. 
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I know, a case in which the party 
concerned had uncommonly clear 
views of the state of her own soul. 
In hundreds and thousands of in- 
stances, where the change ts as real 
and as genuine as that I have men- 
tioned, the progress of the mind is 
not observed or seen, with any such 
distinctness—The will and affec- 
tions are found to be changed, 
but, for a time at least, it is not 
known by the party how, or when 
it was done. President Edwards 
states this to have been the case 
with himself. He was always a 
close thinker—He was anxious 
about the state of his soul, and 
was praying and examining divine 
truth. He had quarrelled, longand 
ardently, with the doctrines of di- 
vine grace and sovereignty. At 
tength, he says, he seemed to un- 
derstand and see a glory in them, 
that made him love them. But he 


thought, at the time, that he only 
happened to get the true view of 


them, which he had not been able to 
take before. A true view indeed 
it was; but he afterwards discover- 
ed that the change was in his heart 
—in his will and affections—and 
not in any new intellectual percep- 
tions of the subject itself. 

This change of the will and af- 
fections is the peculiar work of the 
Holy Spirit. It is done, in the 
view of divine truth, but the Spirit 
is the agent. How he does it, we 
know not. It is expressly likened, 
in Scripture, to the influence of the 
wind—a powerful but an invisible 
agent. We know, however, that 
no violence or compulsive influence 
is used. ‘The creature acts, all the 
time, with the most perfect free- 
dom. All we can say is—“He is 
made willing in a io of God’s 
power.” 

After the renovation of the will, 
the soul, under the same sacred in- 
fluence by which the renewal was 
effected, is “ persuaded and enabled 
to embrace Jesus Christ, freely of- 
fered to us in the gospel”—This 
has been so much anticipated, that 
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it will not be necessary to detain 
you long with it. The embracing 
of Christ as he is freely offered in 
the gospel, or the exercise of sav- 
ing faith, is the act of a new na- 
ture. The old man is corrupt, and 
never puts forth a holy exercise; 
and it is evident that the new na- 
ture must exist before it can act. 
But it always acts faith in Christ, 
when it does exist. The same 
blessed Spirit who changes the 
heart, assuredly, and in all in- 
stances, leads it to Jesus Christ, 
and in the language of the answer, 
“ persuades and enables it to em- 
brace him.”? This is most happily 
expressed. The soul sees such an 
excellence, amiableness, and snit- 
ableness in Christ, under the Spi- 
rit’s influence, that it is ready to 
say—“ How can I possibly refuse 
to obey, trust and love, such a 
Saviour—He is altogether lovely, 
he is the chief among ten thou- 
sands.” Thus, it is persuaded: 
And aided by the same blessed 
agent, it is also enabled, in the truest 
and most unreserved manner, to 
embrace Christ—To receive him 
with open arms, and to lay hold of 
him as emphatically the Saviour of 
the soul—placing all its depend- 
ance, truly and delightfully, on him 
alone, for a complete salvation; for 
pardon, justification, sanctification, 
preservation, and eternal life. 
Here, again, it is to be noted, 
that the clearness and sensibility 
with which different true believers 
close with Christ, is very various. 
With some it is done with rapture 
and ecstasy. By others it is done 
with great calmness. And by many, 
I doubt not, who do it truly, it i 
done so feebly and faintly, or ra- 
ther, with such indistinct percep- 
tions of their own real acts, that 
they long doubt and fear whethe: 
they have done it at ail. But what 
is essential is, really, practically, 
and heartily to approve of the way 
of salvation by Christ, and rest and 
trust in him, as the “all in all” of 
the soul—Those who do this em- 















brace him in a saving manuer—The 
Lord grant that you and I, my dear 
youth, may thus embrace him to our 
eternal benefit. Amen. 


PASTORAL LETTER. 
( Continued from page 254.) 


15. Allowing any body and every 
body to speak and pray in — 
ous meetings, as they feel disposed. 
This may be done with an idea that 
it has a bad effect, in a time of revi- 
val, to call upon an individual, and 
have him decline, or perform the part 
assigned him in a cold and formal 
manner; and that none will volun- 
teer unless their feelings are warm. 
And it may be done by one who pre- 
sides at a meeting, to avoid the respon- 
sibility of naming some individuals 
and not naming others, which might 
sometimes create unpleasant feelings. 
And it may be done, also, under the 
idea that the opportunity should be 
given to those who are specially 
moved by the Spirit, to speak or 
pray, of which special movements of 
the Spirit, the person presiding is not 
supposed to be capable of judging, 
unless he has the gift of discern- 
ing spirits. We think the practice, 
however, is an unsafe one to adopt. 
Those who are the most forward to 
speak or pray, are not always the 
best qualified to do it in a suitable 
manner. ‘There are some persons, 
who are hopefully pious, but whose 
weakness and ignorance is such, that 
they are apt to say and do things 
which are adapted to connect in the 
minds of others the most selemn 
things in religion with ideas of a 
ludicrous and disgusting nature ; 
and yet that very weakness and ig- 
norance, which is so obvious to 
others, is unknown to themselves, and 
is the occasion of their forwardness. 
Those-who have the most of the true 
spirit of prayer, which is a meek, 
modest, humble, retiring spirit, will 
not be likely to put themselves for- 
ward; while those who have the most 
spiritual pride, the highest conceit of 
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their own piety and engagedness, 
and will therefore be the most like- 
ly to put themselves forward, are not 
the most suitable persons to lead the 
devotions of others, or to speak to 
their profit. And if the practice is 
once introduced, it will be likely to 
produce difficulties, in the end, of a 
very serious nature. When it is 
once established, if the settled pastor 
should feel it to be ever so necessary 
to impose restraints, and check dis- 
orders, he will be in danger of raising 
prejudices against himself by at- 
tempting to interpose. We think it 
safest, that the pastor, or in his ab- 
sence, some one of the older mem- 
bers of the church, who may be pre- 
sent, should take the direction of 
every meeting, and name such per- 
sons to speak and pray, as he shall 
think most to edification. “ Let all 
things be done decently and in order.” 
16. Wrong means of exciting 


fear. We think there is enough in 


the Bible that is alarming in its na- 
ture, to which the attention of sin- 
ners may be properly directed, with- 
out resorting to any artificial means 
of ourown contrivance. Yet, we ap- 
prehend that some, not content with 
presenting scriptural topics in a 
scriptural manner, are in danger of 
resorting to other means, in order te 
clothe them with artificial terrors, for 
the purpose of trying to give them 
greater effect. To tell one who ac- 
knowledges himself to be in an un- 
converted state, that he isin the wa 

to destruction, and that unless he 
repents he will speedily perish, can- 
not be objected to; but, to tell such 
a one that “he will be in hell before 
twelve o’clock ;” to say to a child, 
“ watch the sun, for you will be in hell 
before it goes down ;” to say to ano- 
ther, “if you do not repent to-day, 
you will be in hell to-morrow ;” to say 
to an awakened sinner, in ordinary 
circumstances, “ your case is the most 
hopeless of any that I have ever 
seen,” or, “I have no doubt you are 
a reprobate, for you have every mark 
of a reprobate,” or, “you are going 
right to hell, and there is no help for 
vou ;” such things, we think, are al- 
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together unjustifiable. Such predic- 
tions and declarations we know not 
how to reconcile with truth: and if 
we saw nothing objectionable in them, 
in that respect, we think they are 
adapted to do injury. They may, 
indeed, create a momentary terror, in 
some minds; but the ultimate influ- 
ence of them, we think, will be, to 
harden those who have been thus ad- 
dressed, and lead them not only to 
despise such artificial terrors, but to 
be less accessible to the sober warn- 
ings contained in the Bible. 

17. Trying to make people angry. 
When truth and duty are clearly 
presented to sinners, and they have 
feeling enough to make an applica- 
tion of them to their own case, it ts 
to be expected they will feel dis- 
pleased: Not always, perhaps, with 
him who presents these unpleasant 
subjects; for they may be convinced 
that it is done in kindness, and with 
the best wishes for their good; and, 
in that case, their displeasure may be 
with themselves. And this we think 
is the great point to be aimed at, in 
presenting unpleasant subjects, and 
urging them upon the consciences of 
men, that they may see their own 
folly and guilt, and condemn them- 
selves for it. But some are so un- 
reasonable as to be displeased with 
the preacher or the friend who urges 
these subjects upon them, though it 
is done with the kindest intentions. 
We think it is wrong to soften down, 
or conceal the truth, for the sake of 
pleasing men; and if any preacher 
does please all sorts of hearers, we 
think that circumstance ought to lead 
him seriously to inquire whether he 
has not failed in declaring the whole 
counsel of God. Yet we ought not 
rashly to conclude that the absence 
of open and violent opposition is a 
proof of unfaithfulness. We think 
it quite possible for the consciences 
of men to be so thoroughly convinced 
of the truth, as to silence all open 
opposition, even though their hearts 
are not brought to submission. But, 
while it is to be expected that the 
faithful declaration of the truth will 
offend some, we think it would be a 
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great mistake to make it an object 
to give offence, and try to provoke 
the angry passions of men. To 
study harshness and abruptness of 
manuer, in the pulpit or in private 
conversation, for the purpose of giv- 
ing oiience, appears to be entirely 
contrary to the inspired direction in 
meekness to give instruction to op- 
posers. And after having given of- 
tence by such a manner, to conclude 
that the opposition which is made is 
an evidence of our superior [aithful- 
ness, we think would be quite un- 
warrantable. 

18. Lalking much about opposi- 
tion. It is to be expected that the 
enemies of truth and righteousness 
should be grieved to witness a revi- 
val of true religion. And it can 
scarcely be expected that such a re- 
vival can take place, to any conside- 
rable extent, without being opposed, 
secretly or openly. But as we think 


it a fault in Christians to try to pro- 
voke and stir up opposition, so we 


think it extremely injudicious in 
them when such opposition is made, 
to try to drown it by raising as great 
a noise on their part. It wiil be more 


likely to exhaust its rage, and die of 


itself, if let alone, than if fresh ali- 
ment is administered by raising the 
cry of persecution. We think it is 
the best policy, as well as most 
agreeable to the spirit of the gospel. 
to bear injurious treatment of every 
kind, with meekness, and forbearance, 
and silence. It was when the ene- 
mies of the Lord Jesus were mos! 
enraged against him, that he was thie 
most silent and submissive under 
their injurious treatment, an example 
which his disciples would do well to 
imitate. 

19. The affectation of familiari- 
ty with God in prayer. The pure 
spirits above are represented as veil- 
ing their faces before the Majesty of 
heaven and earth. Holy men of old, 
when favoured with the ctearest 
views of God, abased themselves be- 
fore him, with the deepest reverence. 
Penitent sinners are, indeed, encou- 
raged to come boldly to the throne 
of grace, through faith in the blood 
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of atonement, as children toa father. 
But it is with childlike confidence 
they should come; such confidence 
as becomes a dutiful and affectionate 
child, who respects his parent, and 
treats him as the fifth commandment 
requires. It is not with such fami- 
liarity as a man approaches his equal, 
much less with such indecent free- 
dom as a well bred man who respects 
himself would be ashamed to use to- 
wards any one, in the presence of 
others. ‘To affect a familiar, talking 
manner, in our publick addresses to 
God, appears to us to betray as much 
a want of good taste, as it does of 
a want of right feeling towards God. 
It is adapted to disgust those who 
have a common sense of propriety, 
as it is to shock those who are accus- 
tomed to treat their Maker with 
reverence. 

20. Language of profaneness. 
When the name of God ts used irre- 
verently, we cannot but consider it a 
breach of the third commandment, 
even though it should be done in 
praying or preaching. And we can- 
not see how its frequent repetition, 
as a mere expletive, for want of 
something else to say, can be cunsi- 
dered in any other light than as tak- 
ing the name of God in vain. And 
when it is used in the pulpit, for the 
same purpose that it is used by the 
profane swearer, merely to give force 
and energy to the expression, we see 
not why it should be considered pro- 
fane in the one case, and not in the 
other. Yet, we believe it is used, in 
these exceptionable ways, by many at 
thisday. ‘There is another species of 
language, which is sometimes heard 

religious addresses, which, to some, 
appears still more exceptionable, be- 
cause it resembles the more vulgar 
sort of préfaneness. It is the fami- 
liar use of the words devil, hell, curs- 
ed, damned, and the like, with the 
same kind of tone and manner as 
they are commonly heard from pro- 
fane lips. We know not why one 
man should be thought profane, who 
says to others, in the streets, “zo to 
hell, and be damned,” and another, 
who uses the same expression, in 
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the pulpit, with the same tone and 
manner, an example of uncommon 
piety. 

21. Disregard of the distinctions 
of age or station. The scriptures 
recognise these distinctions, and re- 
quire us to regard them. “Honour 
thy father and mother,” said God at 
mount Sinai. “Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head, and honour 
the face of the old man,” was a re- 
petition of the same law. The new 
Testament is so far from setting aside 
this law, that it is repeated there, 
with additional injunctions. ‘Though 
Timothy was an eminent young man, 
and invested with high authority, the 
direction to him is explicit: “ Re- 
buke not an elder, but entreat him 
as a father, and the younger men as 
brethren; the elder women as mo- 
thers ; the younger as sisters, with all 
purity.”. It was one of the charges 
which our Lord brought against the 
Pharisees, that, under the pretence 
of discharging another religious duty, 
they set aside this commandment by 
their traditions. We cannot but re- 
gard it as an offence of the same 
kind, when men now, under pre- 
tence of Christian faithfulness, adopt 
the language of rudeness and disre- 
spect towards the aged. Examples 
of what we mean, are such language 
as this, in the mouths of young men 
and boys: “You old, grey headed 
sinner, you deserved to have been in 
hell long ago” “this old hypo- 
crite,” “that old apostate,” 
“that old grey headed sinner, who is 
leading souls to hell,” “that old 
veteran servant of the devil,” and 
the like. We fear that young con- 
verts, and even children, have been 
led to believe, in some instances, that 
such language, respecting their pa- 
rents and others, was commendable, 
and to think it a mark of faithfulness 
to use it boldly We think, on the 
contrary, that the scriptures speak of 
it as a mark of great degeneracy, 
when “the child shall behave himself 
proudly against the aacient, and the 
base against the honourable.” 

22. Censuring, as wiconverted, 
or as cold, stupid, and dead. those 
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who are in good standing in the 
visible church. We fear that man 

have been led to think that the spi- 
rit of censoriousness is a necessary 
part of the spirit of a revival, and 
that the best evidence of being 
awake is a disposition to cry out 
against the stupidity and coldness of 
others. But nothing is more differ- 
ent from those fruits of the Spirit 
which are enumerated inthe scrip- 
tures. It appears to us an indica- 
tion rather of spiritual pride, and self 
confidence; and when it accompa- 
nies arevival, we think it one of the 
greatest blemishes in the work, and 
one of the greatest hindrances to its 
progress. If we have reason to fear 
that others are in acold, backslidden 
state, the temper of the gospel will 
not lead us to proclaim it abroad, nor 
to denounce them as unconverted, 
but to go to them in the spirit of 
meekness, and labour with them in 
private. It certainly will not lead 
us to denounce orthodox churches 


and pious ministers by name, as 
“in the way to hell,” or as “ Achans 
in the camp of the Lord,” whose 
“character is as black as hell,” and 
declare that “the interests of reli- 
gion require that they should be put 


down.” There is a method prac- 
tised by some, of censuring others 
in prayer, which we regard as more 
exceptionable still, inasmuch as it 
prostitutes a most sacred duty to pur- 
poses of detraction. In praying that 
God would make a minister faithful, 
there is no need of using such ex- 
pressions as plainly imply that both 
God and the world know him to be 
notoriously unfaithful. No Christian 
can object to being prayed for in a 
manner which exhibits the temper 
of the gospel; but, under that pre- 
tence to hold up to publick notice, as 
cold, and stupid, and dead, and per- 
haps as a hypocrite, or an apostate, 
one who is in regular standing in 
the church of Christ, we think no 
man in his sober senses can attempt 
to justify. 

23. Praying for persons by name 
in an abusive manner. We see no 
particular advantage in calling out 
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the names of particular persons or 
places, in the midst of a prayer. 
We think, in ordinary cases, a suffi- 
cient degree of definiteness, as to the 
object of our petitions, can be ex- 
pressed without it; and as it is 
unpleasant to some, and disturbs 
their devotions, we think it had bet- 
ter be avoided. But it is not the 
mere mention of names, that we 
principally object to. It is the man- 
ner in which particular persons are 
held up to view, whether with or 
without their consent previously ob- 
tained. If particular persons, who 
are conscious to themselves that 
they are in an unconverted state, ask 
to be prayed for in a publick assembly, 
itis to be presumed that they wish 
it to be done in a kind and affection- 
ate manner, and not in the language 
of abuse. To array an impenitent 
sinner before a publick assembly, and 
describe his character in such terms 
as would convey to the hearers an 
idea that he is “an abandoned 
wretch ;” to tell the Lord that a man 
prayed for “is full of hell, and his 
father was full of hell before him, 
and his grandfather was full of hell 
before him ;’—to apply such language 
to him on such an occasion, as could 
not be used elsewhere without being 
considered defamatory, is certainly 
without any justification from the 
example or the precepts of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

24. Imprecations in prayer. We 
think the imprecations recorded in 
the scriptures, in which inspired 
men prayed for the judgments of 
God upon particular individuals, are 
no example for our imitation. They 
were uttered, no doubt, by those holy 
men of old, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and are not to 
be regarded as the expression of any 
malignant feelings. Doubtless we 
ought to pray that individuals may 
be converted and saved, in the exer- 
cise of submission to the divine will, 
and with a supreme desire that God 
would make that disposal of them 
that he sees most for his glory. But, 
to pray for an individual that he may 
be converted or removed, to ask God 
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to change his heart now, or else cut 
him off and send him to hell, to pray 
God “to seal the damnation of sin- 
ners this night,” or to use any other 
language which has the appearance 
of dictating to God, and invading 
his prerogatives of mercy or judg- 
ment, we think entirely wrong, and 
inconsistent with that faith in God 
which the perfections of his charac- 
ter bind us to exercise. 
25. Denouncing as enemies to re- 
vivals those who do not approve of 
every thing that is done. We are 
aware that differences of opinion ex- 
ist among real Christians on the sub- 
ject of revivals; and that different 
measures have been adopted by dif- 
ferent men for their promotion. And 
we think that Christian charity would 
lead us to believe that both ministers 
and private Christians may be sincere 
in their professions of friendship to 
revivals, although their views of the 
best means of promoting them 
should differ from ours. We expect 
that those who differ from us in their 
opinions on this subject will express 
their opinions freely, as is their un- 
doubted right; and we have no wish 
to abridge their right of so doing, or 
to control the exercise of it. And 
we have no disposition to represent 
them as enemies to revivals, because 
they differ from us with regard to 
the best means of promoting them. 
And we wish to caution those under 
our care against the indulgence of 
such a disposition towards any. We 
think ifa revival should exist among 
us, and other professed friends of re- 
vivals should appear not to think so 
highly of it as we do, or should be 
slow in forming their opinion, it 
would not be wise to ascribe it to 
their unbelief, and to denounce them 
as cold hearted, and stupid, and dead, 
and enemies to revivals. And if 
they should make objections to any 
of the means we adopt for promoting 
the work, and should state their ob- 
jections calmly, we ought not to try 
to “stop their mouths,” but listen to 
their reasons, and give them all that 
consideration which the importance 
of the subject demands; and not im- 
Ch. Adv.—V ot, V. 
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mediately treat them a8 enemies, 
because they might not think as we 
do. We suppose that ministers and 
Christians have been sometimes de- 
nounced in this way, and some of the 
most eminent and successful minis- 
ters too, by ardent and inconsiderate 
men, from the notion that their objec- 
tiuns would go tostrengthen the hands 
of opposers, and encourage the ene- 
mies of religion. But we think the 
denunciations that are thrown out 
against such ministers and Christians 
do more to strengthen the hands of 
opposers, than all the objections 
which they bring. It is virtually 
telling the enemies of religion that 
they have such ministers and Chris- 
tians on their side, in this matter; 
than which nothing is better adapt- 
ed to strengthen their hands.— 
Whereas if they were told what is 
true, that these are the friends of re- 
vivals as well as we, and only differ 
from us in regard to some of the mea 
sures we pursue, the attempt to 
claim them as allies by the enemy 
would be defeated and silenced. 

26. Female prayer and exhorta- 
tion. It is our earnest desize that 
the female members of our churches 
should feel the importance of the 
situation in which God has placed 
them, and be active and diligent, in 
their cwn sphere, in promoting the 
cause of Christ and the salvation of 
souls. We regard it of great impor- 
tance that they should have meetings 
by themselves, for prayer and mu- 
tual exhortation ; and that in all those 
situations in which God has made 
them the head, they should not shrink 
from the discharge of those duties to 
which Providence shall call them. 
In promiscuous meetings, however, 
we do not think God has made it 
their duty to lead, but to be in si- 
lence. Where a female is the head 
of a family, or the teacher of a school, 
we have no doubt it is her duty to 
lead their devotions, in the absence 
of a suitably qualified individual of 
the other sex, rather than to have the 
worship of God omitted. But, were 
the female members of our churches 


to be pressed out of the sphere which 
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God has assigned them, we fear, 
that although some good might be 
the accidental result in some instan- 
ces, it would sodiminish their power 
of doing good in general, as to prove 
a great calamity to the church, and 
a great hindrance to the prosperity 
of religion in the world. And we 
would put it to those who think that 
female praying in promiscuous meet- 
ings is lawful in itself, whether, since 
they do not think it is positively 
commanded, and others think it is 
positively forbidden, they are not 
bound to lay it aside, by the rule of 
the apostle to forbear eating meat, if 
it were a cause of offence to his 
brethren. 

27. Loud groaning, speaking out, 
or falling down, in time of publick or 
social worship. We have no doubt 
that strong feelings of the mind some- 
times produce involuntary effects 
upon the body; and that persons who 
are greatly agitated by strong pas- 
sions of any kind, may sometimes 
feel unable to restrain themselves 
from outward expressions of their 
feelings. But we think such things 
should be discouraged, and that indi- 
viduals in such cases should restrain 
themselves as much as possible, lest 
disorder and confusion should be in- 
troduced, to the great dishonour of 
the publick worship of God. And we 
apprehend, that, if such eutward ex- 
pressions of feeling are indulged but 
a short time, they will grow into a 
habit; and instead of being the ex- 
pressions of real feeling, will be the 
means resorted to for the purpose of 
exciting feeling, and will rather in- 
crease as the ardour of real feeling 
diminishes. And we think, that, to 
speak of groaning in prayer, or the 
observance of any particular posture, 
as any mark of extraordinary en- 
gagedness or humility, would be ra- 
ther adapted to encourage hypocrisy 
and imposture, than to follow the 
sober decisions of scripture, which 
lay the whole stress upon a right dis- 
position of heart, without which no 
serviee is acceptable to God. To 

ray for some as “too proud to 
neel,” might lead such as do kneel, 
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to think they are of course humble ; 
aud to connect the idea of falling 
prostrate, and rolling about with a 
still higher degree of humility and 
engagedness, we think would be to 
establish unhappy associations, and 
encourage superstitious and extrava- 
gant notions. Let convenience, de- 
cency, and solemnity, regulate the 
posture of worship, but let no pos- 
ture be substituted for right feelings 
of heart. 

28. Taking the success of any 
measures, as an evidence that those 
measures are right, and approved of 
God. It is common to say of the 
measures adopted for promoting a 
revival, when they are successful, 
that God blesses those measures ; and 
the conclusion is easily drawn, that, 
if God blesses any measures, it must 
be that he approves of them, and that 
those measures cannot be wrong. 
We think that this principle is high- 
ly dangerous in its tendency; and, 
at the same time, from the plausible 
appearance it assumes, that there is 
great danger of its becoming exten- 
sively prevalent. ‘Truth is the in- 
strument which the Holy Spirit em- 
ploys in the conversion of sinners; 
and if he should sometimes make it 
effectual to that end, when exhibited 
in connexion with much error, or 
with much that is wrong in the man- 
ner and circumstances under which 
it is presented, it would by no means 
indicate that God approved of the 
error, or of the manner and circum- 
stances under which the truth was 
exhibited ; nor that much more good 
would not have been done by the 
same truth presented under different 
circumstances. That the end justi- 
fies the means, is a principle which 
belongs to the school of infidelity, 
and not to the school of Christianity. 
And though the best and most impor- 
tant end should be proposed, it must 
be pursued only by such means as the 
scriptures authorize. To take it for 
granted that success is an evidence 
that the means used to attain it were 
right, would be to set aside the Bible 
as a rule of conduct, and would over- 
throw, in its turn, every precept of 
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the divine law. Jacob succeeded in 
obtaining the blessing from his aged 
father, though it was by means of 
deliberate deception and wilful false- 
hood. Shall we, therefore, resort to 
deception and falsehood to attain 
our end, and think to silence objec- 
tors by telling them, “ God has bless- 
ed these means, and for them ¢o find 
fault is to be more nice than God?” 
Moses succeeded in bringing water 
from the rock, though he took differ- 
ent measures from those which God 
had expressly directed, and was af- 
terwards punished for his sin in that 
instance. We greatly fear, if the 
principle once becomes current that 
success is an evidence that God ap- 
proves of the means by which it was 
attained, that deception and false- 
hood will come to be considered not 
only innocent but meritorious, if they 
are practised for the advancement of 
religion, an error which once pre- 
vailed in the professed church, and 
some appearance of which we think 
we have occasionally seen in our own 

times. Intimately connected with 
this erroneous principle, is another, 
not less erroneous ; that the success 
of an individual minister, in winning 
many souls, is an evidence of his su- 
perior piety and faithfulness, while 
the want of success, in another, is an 
evidence of his unfaithfulness. We 
believe that a man has more reason 
to hope for success when he is faith- 
ful than when he is unfaithful. But 
as success is not the rule of duty, 
neither is it the rale by which indi- 
viduals will be judged. Such a rule 

would go to approve of some, who, 

after much success, have turned out 
to have been bad men. And sucha 

rule would go to condemn some of 
the most distinguished prophets of 
old, and even our Lord himself, 
whose personal ministry was attend- 
ed with very little success, compar- 
ed with that of some of the aposties. 

We think no sober Christian, who 

takes the Bible for his guide, can 

doubt at all that the degree of minis- 

terial faithfulness, and the propriety 

of every measure for the promotion 

of religion, must be judged of by the 
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law and the testimony; and that it 
is as unsafe, as it is criminal, to set 
up any other rule in the place of that 
which God has established. 

29. Disorderly and disorganiz- 
ing measures. God is a God of or- 
der. This appears in all his works, 
and in all the ordinances he has given 
to men. The experience of all 
ages has tended to show the wis- 
dom of that order which God has 
established in the visible church, 
and how closely the best interests 
of the church are connected with 
the observance of it. Yet the ar- 
dour and inexperience of youth is 
often impatient of those restraints 
it imposes; and the warm tempe- 
rament of others sometimes leads 
them to grasp at some small, pre- 
sent, temporary, partial good, re- 
gardless of certain, future, abiding, 
and general evil. The business of 
ministers of the gospel is often, in 
scripture, compared to those occu- 
pations which require a wise fore- 
sight of future consequences, which 
they are to provide for, in their 
present arrangements, and to ne- 
glect which, would be entirely in- 
consistent with their duty. Some 
of the oldest ministers in this 
region, and some who are now in 
their graves, have been much alarm- 
ed at what they have seen on this 
subject. They have apprehended, 
that the importance of order in the 
church was less and less felt in this 
region, and that a disorganizing spi- 
rit was rising, which foreboded much 
mischief. The destruction of mutual 
confidence among ministers and 
church members, the sinking of the 
ministerial character, the diminu- 
tion of ministerial influence, and 
with it the power to do good, the 
prevalence of a spirit of party, and 
the ambition of being party leaders, 
a restless, revolutionizing temper, 
never contented with the present, 
but always desirous of change, are 
certainly great evils in the church. 
And if they exist in any measure, 
or if there are causes in operation 
which appear likely to produce 
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them, it is certainly ground of 
alarm to all who wish well to Zion. 
Whether these evils exist, and how 
far, it is not our purpose to say. 
We only desire to guard those un- 
der our care against such things as 
have a tendency to produce thei. 

We think it disorderly for any 
minister, or other person, to inter- 
fere in any way in the concerns of 
a church to which he does not be- 
long. He makes himself a busy 
body in other men’s matters. Every 
church and society expect to ma- 
nage their own affairs in their own 
way; and if they wish for advice 
or assistance, they will ask it. If 
an individual in any church feels 
aggrieved by any of its decisions, 
there is an orderly way for him to 
obtain redress. But for a minister 
or other person to encourage dis- 
contented individuals in another 
society to come to him with their 
complaints, and so to talk with 
them as to increase their discon- 
tent; and especially for him to ex- 
press an opinion in their favour, 
and against the decisions of the 
church, on the mere statement of 
one party, we cannot but consider 
as highly disorganizing in its ten- 
dency, and mischievous in its in- 
fluence. 

For a preacher, or other indivi- 
dual, to go into a congregation and 
set up meetings, or attempt to in- 
troduce any measures, under pre- 
tence of wishing to promote a re- 
vival, without being invited and 
authorized so to do by the minister 
of that congregation, is so gross a 
violation of order, that few will at- 
tempt to justify its being openly 
done. Yet we apprehend there are 
ways in which it can be done co- 
vertly, and be productive of worse 
consequences than if done openly. 
No one can object to a minister’s 
preaching in his own congregaticn ; 
yet if he should take pains to ap- 
point a meeting in such a place as 
to draw many of a neighbourin 
congregation to hear Fim, an 
should take that opportunity to ex- 
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hibit sentiments or recommend 
measures which he had reason to 
believe the minister of that congre- 
gation would not approve; or, if a 
minister should do the like when 
preaching for another by exchange, 
it would not be a neighbourly act. 
There is, doubtless, in every such 
case, common ground enough to be 
occupied, in which both would 
agree; and we think every neigh- 
bour, who wishes to be orderly, 
will keep that in view. A family 
or two, who belong to a church of 
the same denomination, in another 
place, may set up meetings at their 
own houses, professedly for the ac- 
commodation of themselves alone, 
against which it would be difficult 
to make any objection; and yet, 
under this cover, many others may 
be induced to attend, and senti- 
ments may be advanced, and mea- 
sures adopted, which have a power- 
ful tendency to divide and distract 
the church and congregation among 
whom they reside. A man may 
come into a congregation under 
the colour of visiting his friends, 
which cannot be objected to; and 
yet, while so doing, he may em- 
brace the opportunity, by his con- 
versation and prayers, to dissemi- 
nate opinions which he knows are 
contrary to those of the minister 
of the place, and adapted to pro 
mote uneasiness and division. In- 
dividual members of a church may 
be told, with respect to the preach. 
ing of their minister, “ you never 
can have a revival under such 
preaching”—* your minister has 
never preached the gospel to you” 
—“‘he does not know how to 
preach, nor how to pray”—* if you 
want a revival, send away your mi- 
nister, and get a different one, and 
you can have a revival”—*«I ad- 
vise you, if you want a revival, to 
withhold your support from the 
minister you now have, and thus 
compel him to depart.” Such mea- 
sures can scarce fail of doing mis- 
chief in any congregation; and 
those who are disposed to adopt 
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them ought to be avoided, as sowers 
of discord among brethren. 

It belongs to a minister and 
church to decide for themselves on 
the measures to be adopted to pro- 
mote a revival in their own congre- 
gation; and no other individual 
has any right to interfere. And for 
others to come in, and find fault 
with what they do, and especially 
if it is done with the appearance of 
a very great desire to have a revi- 
val, is directly adapted to gx 
the efficacy of the measures which 
are used. A similar effect may be 
produced by seeing the members 
from home, and inquiring the state 
of things, and what measures are 
used, and censuring them as im- 
proper, and advising to a different 
course. In this way individuals 
may be seen abroad, and pains be 
taken to persuade them thata dif- 
ferent set of measures would better 
promote a revival among them, till 
so many are rendered uneasy, that 
a necessity is apparently created, 
for the minister and church, in 
order to save themselves from in- 
ternal dissentions, to send abroad 
for such as are promoting revivals 
by different means, to come into 
the place, and commence opera- 
tions. Such persons may come, 
when invited by the proper autho- 
rity, without any open violation of 
order. But if they first create the 
necessity, by such means as have 
been mentioned, they cannot be 
considered as orderly walkers. And 
when an itinerant comes into a 
place, where there is a settled mi- 
nister, on his invitation, it must be 
considered disorderly for him to in- 
troduce any thing new, without the 
entire approbation of the pastor. 
For him to assume the prerogatives 
of the pastor, and dictate the mea- 
sures to be pursued, is to get out of 
his place. Or for him to complain 
of the measures of the pastor to 
any of the people, or to take such 
# course as to coerce the consent 
of the pastor to that which he does 
not approve, is entirely improper. 


And if any measures are intro- 
duced, in which the pastor cannot 
cordially co-operate, it will be seen 
by the people, and cannot fail to 
do mischief. 

Individual members of a church 
need to act with great circumspec- 
tion, in their attempts to promote a 
revival where they belong. If they 
rashly attempt to introduce any 
thing new, they may do more hurt 
than they can ever do good. It 
belongs to the pastor to adopt his 
own measures ; and it is disorderly 
for any individual member of the 
church to attempt to dictace to 
him, or counteract what he does. 
He will doubtless be willing to re- 
ceive from individual members 
their private suggestions respect- 
ing the course he should take, and 
to give their arguments due consi- 
deration. But after all, he must 
act according to his own judgment, 
or he cannot be expected to act to 
any good purpose. For an indivi- 
dual member to find fault with 
what he does, and make complaints 
about it to others, is directly adapt- 
ed to promote discord, and quench 
the spirit of a revival where it ex- 
ists, and prevent it where it is 
hoped for. An itinerant may be 
successfully labouring in a neigh- 
bouriug place, and members who 
have heard him may have a desire 
to have him come into their own. 
But it may be dangerous to indulge, 
and to spread that desire. It is quite 
possible that the pastor may know 
something, which it would be im- 
present to mention, which may 
ead him to fear that the introduc- 
tion of that itinerant would not be 
safe among his people. And yet, 
if a strong desire is created, and 
he manifests any reluctance, it is 
adapted to create discontent and 
disaffection. If any members of 
the church cannot co-operate with 
their pastor in the measures which 
he adopts, it is their business to be 
silent, and not do any thing to pre- 
vent the good they might do, nor to 
counteract them in any way, unless 
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they are of such a nature as to be 
a violation of his duty, and require 
him to be subjected to discipline, 
according to the gospel; and then 
that should be done in the way that 
the gospel prescribes. 

We think it has a disorganizing 
tendency, to encourage the young 
members of the church to be for- 
ward to take the most prominent 
place in their meetings, and in the 
measures adopted to promote a re- 
vival, while pains are taken to 
throw into the back ground those 
of greater age and experience, and 
those who have been the pillars of 
the church. It is desirable that the 
young should be trained to activity 
and usefulness; but one of the first 
lessons which needs to be learned 
in order to permanent usefulness, 
is that of subordination to supe- 
riors. It is the business of the 


older members to go forward and 
lead in the church, and to take the 
most prominent | aang and it is 


subversive of order, and mischie- 
vous in its tendency, to disregard 
the distinctions which God has es- 
tablished, and encourage young 
men and boys to encroach upon the 
province and assume the preroga- 
tives of grey hairs. It is part ofa 
description which the prophet gives 
of a period of great depression and 
misery to the church, when he says, 
“as for my people, children are 
their oppressors, and women rule 
over them: O my people, they 
which lead thee, cause thee to err, 
and destroy the way of thy paths.” 

Not less subversive of order, and 
disorganizing in. its tendency, is 
such a treatment of children and 
youth as leads them to despise the 
authority of parents and instruc- 
tors, and think it meritorious to 
treat with contempt, their advice 
and commands. ‘To tell children 
“ not to follow their parents who are 
leading them to hell,” to bid them 
“pray for their ungodly parents,” 
to tell them “not to regard the in- 
structions of their cold and stupid 
sarents,”’ we cannot but consider 
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as teaching them rebellion against 
the Lord. Of the same nature, but 
more extensively mischievous in 
its tendency, would it be, to advise 
the members of schools and literary 
institutions, to disregard the autho- 
rity, and break through the regula- 
tions, of those who are set over 
them, under pretence of showing 
their zeal for the honour of religion. 
Such things are striking at the 
root of all order, and cutting the 
bands which bind society together. 
If parents or instructors are in 
fault, their children and pupils are 
not the first to whom it should be 
told. 

Such measures as these are dis- 
orderly in their nature, and disor- 
ganizing in their tendency. And 
it is no wonder to us that where 
they are introduced they bring to 
a disastrous termination those re- 
vivals which have commenced with 
the most encouraging prospects. 
It is the natural tendency of them 
to divide and distract the churches, 
to render individuals discontented 
with their minister, to destroy the 
efficacy of the stated ministrations 
of the sanctuary, to promote the 
spirit of Separatism, to lead indi- 
viduals to withdraw from the 
churches where they belong, to un- 
settle ministers, to desolate church- 
es, and to lead to all those evils 
which dishonour religion, destro 
the power of the church to do good, 
bring contempt upon the ordinances 
of the gospel, and in the end pro- 
mote irreligion and error of every 
kind. 

We have given our thoughts 
briefly, upon these various topics, 
because we think the evils here 
pointed out are evils to which our 
churches are more or less exposed, 
and against which they need an af- 
fectionate and faithful warning. 
We think the continuance of re- 
vivals, and the good influence they 
shall exert upon the community, is 
intimately connected with their 
character. We believe nothing 
tended so much to destroy the cre- 
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dit of revivals, and excite deep 
rooted prejudices against them, in 
many parts of New England, as the 
disorders and extravagances which 
prevailed in many places, during 
the extensive revival in the days of 
Whitefield and Edwards. The 
evils of which we have taken no- 
tice in this address, are similar to 
those that prevailed then, as ap- 
pears from the history of that time. 
They were faithfally pointed out, by 
President Edwards, while that re- 
vival was in progress; but his faith- 
fal warnings were disregarded ; and 
a long night of darkness, of more 
than half a century, and a rapid 
growth of every species of error, 
was the consequence. We would 
recommend to the careful attention 
of all under our care, Edwards’s 
Thoughts on Revivals, his treatise 
on Religious Affections, and his 
Memoirs of David Brainerd. We 
think if these works were more stu- 
died at this time, such evils as we 
have mentioned would be less like- 
ly to prevail. We cannot give 
countenance to the idea that such 
men as Edwards and Brainerd 
knew nothing about revivals, and 
especially that they did not know 
how to pray. We think such revi- 
vals as they deliberately approved, 
will bear the test of time, better 
than those of a different character. 
The evils which we have pointed 
out are by no means the necessary 
attendants on a revival of religion ; 
and the idea that they are, if it 
should prevail, must go far towards 
destroying the character of revivals 
entirely. We hear of extensive and 
man revivals, in various parts 
of New England, and elsewhere, at 
the present time, and are assured 
by our brethren abroad that such 
evils do not accompany them, but 
are carefully guarded against, as 
tending in their opinion, more than 
any thing else, to hinder a genuine 
work of the Holy Spirit. And itis the 
opinion of those ministers abroad, 
whose age and experience have 
qualified them to be the most com- 
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petent judges, that such revivals as 
have been attended by these things, 
would have been far greater and 
more extensive, without them, as 
well as much better in their per- 
manent effects. Revivals of extra- 
vagance and disorder never fail to 
exert an unhappy influence upon 
all classes of society. If some 
souls are converted, and some good 
is done, much evil is also done. 
The subjects of them are prepared 
to think that revivals cannot take 
place in any other way; and, of 
course, to exert their influence to 
extend and perpetuate all the evils 
attending them. But there is no 
consequence of them which we more 
sincerely deprecate, than their 
adaptedness to excite the publick 
prejudice against all revivals, and 
prevent the influence of those mea- 
sures which the scriptures autho- 
rize,and which are seatet to pro- 
mote revivals in their purest form. 
If revivals are of infinite import- 
ance, as we are persuaded you be- 
lieve, then how important it must 
be for their friends to correct, in 
their commencement, those evils 
which tend to their ruin! And how 
certain is the conclusion, that those 
professed friends of revivals, who 
will not, with decision and firm- 
ness, correct such evils, but will 
look on in silence and suffer them 
to prevail, will prove, at last, in 
this particular, to have acted the 
part of their worstenemies! Let us 
be awake, then, to the dangers 
which surround us; let us watch 
against all the devices of the adver- 
sary; let us pursue such measures 
for the promotion of revivals, as the 
scriptures authorize, and let us do 
it with humility and engagedness: 
And let us pray more fervently for 
their success, till the Spirit be pour- 
ed upon us from on high, and divine 
influence descend, like the showers 
that water the earth. 
Rarpu Rosinson, 

Moderator. 

Wirtram R. Weeks, 
Scribe. 





Idolatry—a Poem. 


IDOLATRY. 


In the Eclectic Review for May, 
we find an article entitled “ Idola- 
try: a poem, in four parts. By the 
Rev. William Swan, Missionary at 
Selinginsk, and author of Memoirs 
of Mrs. Patterson.” 

Of this poem the reviewers say— 
“Ithas every claim to our favoura- 
ble notice and to the attention of 
our réaders, that can arise from the 
production itself, its author, and 
his theme... . Ifa poetical work by 
a Christian Missonary is not an ab- 
solute novelty, there is something 
particularly impressive and inter- 
esting in the circumstance of a 
poem composed under the genuine 
inspiration of the enthusiasm by 
which such a man must be actu- 
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ated, and transmitted to us from a 
strange and distant region—almost 
like a voice from another world. 
Stationed on the borders of the 
Chinese empire, at a vast remove 
from all civilized society, Mr. 
Swan has solaced himself, in the 
intervals of more arduous labour, 
‘ when weariness called for amuse- 
ment,’ by endeavouring to paint 
Idolatry as it is, the hideous reali- 
ty existing before him. He could 
not have employed the hours of re- 
laxation more usefully.” 

We hope that this poem will be 
reprinted in this country. In the 
mean time we give Mr. Swan’s de- 
scription of Idolatry, as he appears 
to have seen it among the worship- 
pers of the Grand Lama. 


“It is the Spirit of Idolatry, 

Gender’d by love of sin and secret dread 

Of one to punish it—An unseen eye, 

From whose keen glance no deed—no thought is hid, 

So frets and haunts them—that, their minds to rid 

Of this abhorr’d belief, they fabricate 

A system of fair compromise amid 

Contending claims :—make gods that cannot hate, 
And will not punish, those who did themselves create. 


« Their gods are hieroglyphics of the heart: 


> 


To fashion them their guilt and fears combine :-— 

The heart loves sin, but fears its after smart :-— 

This gall, deep mingled in their maddening wine, 

They neutralize by pouring on the shrine 

Of Pieasure, deck’d in many a changing mode, 

Libations varied as their hearts incline; 

And rather than forsake their ’customed road, 
Make idols of their lusts, and every crime a god. 


“What soul-deceiving sophistry is here! 
Sin with devotion so to interweave, 
All the delights to the deprav’d heart dear, 
And acts of wrong which they can ne’er retrieve, 
Turn’d into acts of worship, they believe 
Deserving not of punishment, but praise! 
Mighty this spell to make the poor wretch cleave 
Fast to the faith which no restriction lays 

On his most darling lusts, if he but sins and—prays! 


«“ Fear, born of Icnorance and Guitrt, laid wide 
And deep the dark foundations of the pile 

Of superstition :—Babel-building Prive, 

And blind Devorion on the work did smile ;— 
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The million crowd around the house of guile, 

And some its innermost recess explore ; 

They learn the secret, how to reconcile 

Conscience to crime, and, with that cursed lore 
Defying earth and heaven, to sin’s dread climax soar! 


“The Idolater thus saves his lusts, and saves 
Himself from dread of ill which sinning draws 
ge the guilty; and thus arm’d, he braves 
The threatenings of outrag’d nature’s laws; 
His cursed idol is the cure and cause 

Of crimes, which but for it had never been: 
No wonder then the pander gains applause— 
Th’ important Lama, who must go between 
The sin-approving god and votary unclean.” 


After describing the barbarous idolatry of the Lamians, and of other 
people of a similar character, Mr. Swan adverts to the idolatry of Greece 


and Rome—more elegant, he admits, but not less mischievous and 
abominable. 


« What ear of taste or feeling would not loathe 
Their tales of spiritless extravagance— 

Framed when Invention slept, by priests who clothe 
With random words their long and dull romance? 
The ill-drawn characters nor weep nor dance, 

Nor waken love, nor hate, nor sympathy. 

O how unlike the fictions that entrance 

Our very souls!—the childless Niobe, 

Or Calliopea’s son—weeping for his Eurydice! 


“ But ah! ’tis not the absence of the grace 
That fascinates, and intellect that shines 

In Grecian—Roman tomes, to which we trace 
The Christian’s deep disgust of the black lines 
Of that imposture; for though Genius pines 
To pluck his laurel from Apollo’s hill— 

Yet round the classic fable error twines, 

In folds as horrid, and doth venom spill, 

As fatal as e’er flow’d from Lama’s poison’d quill. 


“ Rome’s idol-deities might shine amid 

The brilliant lights genius and wealth did pour 
Around them; but there is a canker hid,— 
There is a deadly mischief at the core 

Of all idolatry; and, though skinn’d o’er, 

It festers deep within. Heaven must lay bare 
And touch with healing hand the moral sore ; 
Then—then the soul revives—breathes in new air— 
The atmosphere of heaven—and seems already there.” 


——— 


From Mason’s Select Remains. A fear of departing from God, is 


OF THE FEAR OF Gop. a good means to keep us from de- 
parting from him. 


They that fear God least, have © The more we fear God, the less 
the greatest reason to fear him. we shall fear men. 


Vor. V.—Ch. Adv. 2Q 
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They that will not fear God in 
prosperity, will be afraid of him in 
adversity. 


OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


If God’s earthly presence is so 
good, what is his heavenly pre- 
sence? 

If God’s being with us is so sweet, 
what is it to be with God? 

There is joy in God's gracious 
presence; but in his glorious pre- 
sence there is fulness of joy. 

There are pleasures in approach- 
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ing to God here, but at his right 
hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more. 

The nearer we are to Christ, the 
nearer is God to us. 

The presence of God’s glory is 
in heaven; the presence of his 
power on earth; the presence of 
his justice in hell; and the pre- 
sence of his grace with his people. 
—If he deny us his powerful pre- 
sence, we fall into nothing; if he 
deny us his gracious presence, we 
fall into sin: if he deny us his mer- 
ciful presence, we fall into hell. 





_—_ 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF CHIL- 
DREN. 


Essay II. 


We are now to consider that in 
the education of their children, pa- 
rents are to avoid the extreme of 
indulgence. “Bring them up in 
the nurture of the Lord,” is the in- 
junction of the inspired apostle. 
The original word rendered nurture 
here, is sometimes translated disci- 
pline—sometimes institution—and 
sometimes by other terms. But it 
always implies restraint, govern- 
ment, and needful correction; and 
it appears to have been chosen by 
the apostle, to denote that mode- 
rate and just system of discipline 
and coercion, which parents are 
bound to use in the education of 
their offspring. . 

It is unquestionably the doctrine 
of the Bible that we are bound to 
use discipline in the bringing up of 
our children. But the present 


fashionable system of thinking and 
of education seems to be a good 
deal opposed to this Bible doctrine. 
Extremes are always apt to pro- 


duce each other. Shortly after the 
protestant reformation, the system 
of education in regard to children, 
was, | think, far too rigorous. The 


rod and authority were used to ef- 
fect every thing. ‘The error of this 
was at length perceived; and in 
correcting it we have, | apprehend, 
for several years past, gone fast to 
the opposite extreme. The error, 
too, has been helped forward by 
some fanciful writers on the sub- 
ject of education, of whom the most 
distinguished have been avowed in- 
fidels. They affect to be wiser 
than Solomon. They pretend to 
have discovered that the rod is 
never necessary in the education of 
a child; that reason and persuasion 
will do every thing. a te there 
are not a few who maintain that 
children should be left very much 
to themselves; to correct their own 
errors as they discover them, and 
to choose their own course as their 
inclination may prompt. Alas! 
this is all a miserable delusion. 
Both we and our children are sin- 
ners by nature. “ We go astray as 
soon as we are born.” We need 
to be vigilantly guarded from the 
first. We need in time to be cor- 
rected as well as instructed. Au- 
thority and the rod must be used, if 
we will not set our opinions in op- 
position to the revealed will of 
God. Let them be used, indeed, 
with discretion and discrimination. 
Let reason and persuasion do all 
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they can; and if there are some 
children so happily attempered 
(and a few such there probably are) 
as to require nothing more, happy 
are those parents who have such 
children. But this is not generally 
the case; and to suppose and act 
as if it were, discovers a total igno- 
rance of human nature. It is in- 
deed to be feared that much of the 
insubordination, disobedience, and 
dissoluteness which we witness 
among youth, is to be attributed to 
the want of a due exercise of pa- 
rental authority—to a mistaken 
idea that no coercion is to be used; 
in a word, to a pernicious extreme 
of indulgence. 

No one who has carefuliy attend- 
ed to my first essay, can suppose 
that the writer would be the advo- 
cate of harshness, and indiscrimi- 
nate rigour and severity, in the go- 
vernmentof youth. But there would 
beagrievous failure in theduty which 
the responsibility of writing on this 
subject involves, if it was not in- 
culcated on the reader, that the ea- 
treme of indulgence is that to which, 
from the fashion of the day, as well 
as from parental fondness and par- 
tiality, he is most exposed. Nay, 
it is not difficult to show that ex- 
treme indulgence is the very reason 
why many parents do, in the event, 
provoke their children to wrath. 
They first indulge and humour 
them in every thing, till at length 
the children make demands which 
cannot be granted, or take liberties 
which cannot be borne. The pa- 
rent is then compelled to refuse, 
and to exercise authority; and per- 
haps to exercise it severely. But 
the child, wholly unaccustomed to 
this, is now angry, rebellious, and 
perhaps outrageous. The story 
which has been often told, of a spoil- 
ed child who cried for the moon, is 
instructive and not improbable. 
By not governing with moderation 
from the first, it not unfrequently 
happens that the parent, at the last, 
either cannot govern at all, or else, 
in attempting it, excites those very 


passions which ought to have been 
early subdued ; or which, probably, 
would never have shown themselves, 
if they had not been fostered by in- 
dulgence. 

Let me, then, in the remainder of 
this essay, endeavour to state, as 
briefly and perspicuously as I can, 
a few rules of discipline, which I 
take to be just, and of essential im- 
portance. 

1. Parents should ascertain to 
themselves, and distinctly make 
known to their children, what the 
system of their government is to be. 
Many parents seem, from first to 
last, to have no system; but to act 
entirely by humour, accident, or 
caprice. Hence a thing is allowed 
at one time, which is forbidden, 
censured and punished at another; 
and the child has no clear line of 
duty marked out, to guide his con- 
duct. ‘To avoid this, parents should 
deliberately consider and deter- 
mine with themselves, what shall 
be the leading points of their go- 
vernment; what they will always 
forbid, and as far as possible pre- 
vent; and what they will always 
teach, encourage, and promote. 
Having done this, they should often 
repeat these things to their chil- 
dren; so as to keep up in their 
minds a constant recollection of 
them. 

The things to be forbidden are, 
in general, all transgressions of the 
moral laws, or sins against God; 
and next to these, all acts or indi- 
cations of disobedience to parental 
authority. It is not practicable 
now to specify particular transgres- 
sions of the kind contemplated ; nor 
is it necessary. But parents ought 
to let their children know, that the 
first class of transgressions, or those 
which are the most aggravated of 
all, are sins against their Maker; 
and that next to these, are all acts 
of disobedience against their earthly 
parents. ‘This representation is un- 
questionably true in itself, and it is 
of infinite importance that children 
should be impressed with the belief 
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that itis so. Transgressions of the 
laws of God and of the commands 
of parents should, therefore, the 
seldomest of all be forgiven with- 
out correction, or solemn reproof : 
and if a child be effectually taught, 
that to offend his God, and disobey 
his parents, are sins of the chief 
magnitude, little difficulty will re- 
main in correcting other errors. 

2. It is of prime importance that 
parents should act with unanimity 
and concert, in the government of 
children. It is of the worst conse- 
quence when a child is permitted 
to appeal from one parent to the 
other; or to fly from one to the 
other, for refuge or redress. When 
this takes place, all right govern- 
ment is at an end; or rather, it 
cannot exist at all. It is even of 
bad effect when one parent indulges 
more, or corrects less, than ano- 
ther; because it leaves an impres- 
sion on the mind of children unfa- 
fourable to that parent from whom 
correction or restriction comes; 
and cherishes a belief, to which the 
minds of children are too prone, 
that what they may suffer for ill- 
doing was not deserved. Parents, 
therefore, should fully understand 
each other, support each other, and 
share each other’s burdens, in the 
government and discipline of their 
children. 

3. Parents should be firm and in- 
flexible in the administration of ne- 
cessary discipline. It is the advan- 
tage of always acting with that tem- 
per and tenderness which were re- 
commended in the first essay, that 
when they are possessed, parents 
will net enter on a course of disci- 
pline in which firmness and perse- 
verance may not lawfully be exer- 
cised: And the exercise of them is 
of much importance ; for if children, 
by obstinacy, ill temper, or any 
other means, can overcome their 
parents, they will thenceforth go- 
vern the parents, instead of being 
or cones y them. It is, therefore, 

ighly important to begin with deli- 
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beration and care, and then to per- 
sist with inflexible firmness. 

4. Let parents pray often and 
earnestly, to be directed in the 
right management of their children; 
and for a blessing on their endea- 
vours “to bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Much wisdom and sound discretion, 
and much persevering vigilance and 
exertion, are necessary in the ma- 
nagement of children; and even 
after all these have been faithfully 
used, the blessing must come from 
God. Heonly can rightly form the 
mind, and transform the heart of a 
child. Christian parents should be 
deeply sensible of this truth; and 
deeply sensible, at the same time, 
that it is only in answer to fervent 
and persevering prayer that they 
can reasonably hope that God will 
impart to them the wisdom and dis- 
cretion which they need, and to 
their children the grace by which 
their hearts shall be renewed, and 
all those dispositions be implanted, 
which will render them “a law unto 
themselves,” and supersede en- 
tirely the necessity of any other 
parental nurture, than that which 
consists in advice and instruction. 

Let Christian parents, therefore, 
(to others the direction it is known 
would be useless) make it the sub- 
ject of daily prayer, in the closet 
and in the family, that God would 
grant them the wisdom which is 
profitable and necessary to direct 
them in the management of their 
children, and the government of 
their household; and grant to all 
under their care that renewin 
and sanctifying grace, which shal 
render them docile and amiable 
—useful in the present life, and 
the heirs of endless felicity in the 
life to come. Let such prayer 
be persevered in; and if in 
raging appearances arise, and even 
continue and increase, let the ef- 
fect be, net to make parents omit 
their supplications at a throne of 
mercy, but rather to increase their 
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fervour and their frequency— 
hoping and expecting that “in due 
time they shall reap if they faint 
not”—knowing that the prayers of 
pious parents for their wicked and 
disobedient children, have often 
been answered, when the hearts 
and lips from which prayer had 
proceeded, were mouldered into 
dust. L. 


a 


PHILOSOPHY SUBSERVIENT TO RELI- 
GION. 


Essay IV. 


Of the Origin and Reality of Mo- 
ral Distinctions. 


In the preceding essay I have 
endeavoured to prove, that the re- 
lation which we sustain to the infi- 
nitely glorious Author of our na- 
ture, constitutes the ground of our 
obligation to yield obedience to his 
commands. It was also stated, 
that our obligation to pursue one 
particular course of conduct, and 
to avoid another, results exclusive- 
ly from the Divine authority, en- 
joining the one and forbidding the 
other. The law of God is to us, 
both the immediate and the ulti- 
mate standard of duty, of right and 
wrong, of holiness and sin. An 
attempt to substitute any other 
rule must be futile and presump- 
tuous. 

It ought to be observed, however, 
that the law of God is indicated 
not only by the holy scriptures, 
but also by the essential principles 
of our moral constitution; by the 
natural and uncorrupted decisions 
of the human understanding. Prior 
to his knowledge of the written 
law, man.is bound to obedience by 
the law of his nature; which being 
the law of God no less than that 
contained in scripture, is of equal 
obligation and authority. This law 
is commonly denominated the law 
of nature, in distinction from the 
law of God contained in the scrip- 
tures. The propriety of this deno- 
mination will be apparent from the 


consideration, that the rules of con- 
duct to which it is applied, are 
suggested by an examination of the 
natural principles of our constitu- 
tion, and of the different relations 
which we sustain towards our 
Maker, and towards each other. 
The law of nature, when thus un- 
derstood, is substantially the same 
with the moral law exhibited in the 
ten commandments. The principal 
circumstances by which it is dis- 
tinguished, veil from the differ- 
ent mode of its promulgation. 

The whole duty of man consists 
in obedience to the revealed will of 
God. Those who are without the 
scriptures are a law unto them- 
selves. ‘The original and essential 
principles of their constitution in- 
dicate their duty. ‘Their natural 
sentiments of right and wrong, are 
to be regarded as the laws and 
commands of God. They have 
every characteristic of a law: they 
are promulgated by a lawful supe- 
rior; they are intended to regulate 
the conduct of moral beings ; and 
they do not fail to punish trans- 
gression with remorse and shame, 
and to reward obedience with tran- 
quillity and self-approbation. We 
have no hesitation in believing that 
their uncorrupted decisions will be 
sustained by the judgment of God. 

The precepts of the Divine law 
are distinguished into moral and 
positive. Moral precepts result, 
essentially and necessarily, from 
the nature of God and man, and 
from the relation which we bear to 
him and to each other. Such are 
the precepts of the moral law sum- 
marily contained in the Decalogue ; 
and such are the universal laws, 
which are enacted and promulgated 
by the very constitution of nature 
which God has established. 

Positive precepts, on the other 
hand, are not founded upon reasons 
known to those to whom they are 
given. They do not, so far as we 
can judge, necessarily result from 
the nature of God, and from our 
relation to him and to our fellow 
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creatures. Of this kind was the 
law, given to our first parents, for- 
bidding them to eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. Such 
also were the ritual institutions of 
the Mosaic dispensation; and such 
also are baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, the great positive institu- 
tions of the New Testament dis- 
pensation. 

Although moral and positive laws 
are thus distinguished from each 
other, yet their obligation and au- 
thority are the same. ‘The reason 
is evident; they are equally the 
laws of God, and enjoined by his 
supreme authority. I[t is impossi- 
ble that the obligation of one part 
of the Divine law should be greater 
than that of another; or that the 
obligation of any particular pre- 
cept should be increased or dimi- 
nished. As every rule of duty is 
prescribed by the authority of God, 
our obligation to obedience must, in 
every instance, be perfect and com- 
plete, and diiferent degrees of obli- 
gation appear utterly incomprehen- 
sible. Different acts of obedience 
may have different degrees of ex- 
cellence, and different acts of 
transgression different degrees of 
demerit. ‘This, however, arises 
from their peculiar nature, and from 
the different circumstances in 
which they are performed, but by 
no means from the different obliga- 
tion of the rules which are obeyed 
or violated. 

As the precepts of the moral law 
proceed necessarily from the un- 
changeable perfection of the Divine 
nature, they must centinue to be 
binding upon man, in every state of 
existence in which he enjoys the 
exercise of his rational powers, and 
sustains those relations which they 
suppose. The case is different in 
regard to positive precepts. As 
their appointment and authority 
depend upon the sovereign will of 
the Law-giver alone, they are con- 
tinued, suspended, or annulled ac- 
cording to his pleasure. 

From what has been said it may 
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be inferred, that if at any time the 
observance of a positive institu- 
tion is incompatible with the per- 
formance of some moral duty, we 
are not bound to the observance of 
the positive institution. In this in- 
stance, we do not give the prefer- 
ence to one of two rules, which are 
both binding. ‘The mere impossi- 
bility of observing both, shows that 
the moral rule alone is of any obli- 
gation, in such a conjuncture. It 
deserves, however, to be remarked, 
that the due and acceptable observ- 
ance of positive institutions, re- 
quires the exercise of those affec- 
tions which are of moral and indis- 
pensable obligation; and that the 
want of a regard to the Divine au- 
thority is implied in the neglect of 
these institutions, as really as in 
the violation of the moral com- 
mands of the law of God. 

In the foregoing remarks I have 
endeavoured to guard against an 
objection, which has sometimes 
been urged in opposition to the 
doctrines which I have advanced. 
If the obligation of the laws of God, 
(it has been said,) depend solely 
upon his authority, will it not fol- 
low that all moral distinctions are 
in their nature arbitrary and muta- 
ble; and that in a different state of 
things, what are to us rules of right 
and wrong might have been essen- 
tially changed, or even completely 
reversed? That these conclusions 
are unwarranted and illogical, will 
be evident from the slightest at- 
tention to the subject. Although 
the laws of God are our only rule 
of righteousness, and his authority 
the sole ground of their obligation ; 
yet the moral rules which they in- 
clude are not of arbitrary and so- 
vereign appointment. They result 
necessarily from the absolute and 
immutable holiness of his nature, 
and are perfectly adapted to the 
nature, faculties and relations of 
those upon whom they are enjoin- 
ed. Positive precepts may indeed 
be arbitrary; and the actions they 
prescribe may, previously to the 
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command, be indifferent or even 
wrong. But it is far otherwise with 
the great precepts which embrace 
the essential duties we owe to God, 
and to our fellow creatures. They 
are perfectly agreeable to the infi- 
nite purity and perfection of the 
Divine nature; they result neces- 
sarily from his unchangeable holi- 
ness; and indeed they are plainly 
revealed in the very order and 
structure of nature. A different 
state of things, therefore, in which 
these precepts might be changed 
or reversed, is inconceivable and 
impossible. Being the necessary 
result of the absolute perfection of 
the Divine nature, their perma- 
nence and immutability are effec- 
tually secured. Justice, veracity 
and fidelity are commanded, be- 
cause they are agreeable to his holy 
nature; injustice, fraud and false- 
hood are forbidden, because the 
are disagreeable to his holy nature. 
This is the true origin of moral 
distinctions. And from the immu- 
table perfection of God, we infer 
with confidence the perpetuity and 
uniformity of those moral rules 
which essentially proceed from it. 
These considerations are, I hope, 
sufficient to obviate the imputation 
to which we have been attending. 
They do so, if I mistake not, as 
—- as it can be done, by 
any hypothesis which the ingenuity 
of man is able to devise. What 
indeed can be farther removed 
from mere arbitrary appointments, 
than those fundamental laws of 
piety and morality, which inevita- 
bly proceed from the absolute eter- 
nal and unchangeable holiness ot 
Jehovah? What possible advantage 
is gained by referring them to ex- 
pediency, or to the nature and fit- 
ness of things? Do such specula- 
tions strengthen our conviction of 
the sacredness and indispensable 
obligation of the essential princi- 
ples of piety and virtue? Do they 
fortify our minds against the se- 
ductions of vice and wickedness? 
It is happy for us that the Au- 


thor of our being has not left us to 
form our opinions of right and 
wrong from general views of expe- 
diency, or from fanciful specula- 
tions about the supposed nature 
and fitness of things. Were this 
the case, we may confidently as- 
sert that there would not be virtu- 
ous principles found among man- 
kind, sufficient to preserve the hu- 
man race in existence. Instedd of 
leaving this important matter in a 
state so precarious, he has taught 
us by the original principles of our 
constitution, by the spontaneous 
emotions and judgments of the 
human mind, and still more clearly 
and fully by his word, the laws 
which he requires us to obey; that 
they are of sacred and indispensa- 
ble obligation, and that they can- 
not be violated without incurring 
remorse, condemnation and punish- 
ment. 

According to the preceding view 
of the subject, the reality of moral 
distinctions is most clearly evinced; 
inasmuch as they are not made to 
depend ultimately upon any thing 
arbitrary or factitious, but upon the 
unchangeable perfection of God ;— 
the original fountain and the ulti- 
mate standard of all excellence and 
perfection in the universe. Can 
any other account be given of their 
origin, which will more satisfacto- 
rily show their reality and perma- 
nent authority? 


— 


From the Evangelical Magazine for May. 
THE INQUISITION IN OUR DAY. 


It is maintained by some gentle- 
men, that Popery has changed its 
ferocious and cruel disposition, and 
is now become mild and gentle; 
but if the following statement be 
accurate, it will appear that the In- 
quisition retains its former horrors, 
and can yet punish men with dia- 
bolical cruelty: 

“When the Inquisition was 
thrown open, in 1820, by the or- 
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ders of the Cortes of Madrid, twen- 
ty-one prisoners were found in it, 
not one of whom knew the name of 
the city in which he was. Some had 
been confined three years, some a 
longer period, and not one knew 
perfectly the nature of the crime of 
which he was accused. One of 


these prisoners had been condemn- . 


ed, and was to have suffered on the 
following day. His punishment 
was to be death by the Pendulum. 
The condemned is fastened in a 
groove upon a tabie, on his back. 
Suspended above him is a pendu- 
lum, the edge of which is sharp, 
and it is so constructed as to be- 
come longer with every movement. 
The wretch sees this implement of 
destruction swinging to and fro 
above him, and every moment the 
keen edge approaching nearer and 
nearer; at length it cuts the skin 
of his nose, and gradually cuts on, 
until life is extinct. It may be 
doubted if the holy office in its 
mercy ever invented a more hu- 
mane and rapid method of extermi- 
nating heresy, or insuring confisca- 
tion. This, let it be remembered, 
was a punishment of the secret tri- 
bunal, A. D. 1820!!!°—Leorente’s 
History of the Inquisition. 


—_—— 


From the review of a publication 
noticed in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine for May last, we extract the 
following article. The statements 
it contains appear to have been 
made after careful inquiry, and are 
probably as accurate as the nature 
of the subjects to which they relate 
would permit. 


“There is great difficulty in ob- 
taining an accurate return of the 


various places of worship in this 
vast city, 1. the following state- 
ment will, I believe, approach very 
near to the truth. 


Episcopal Churches and Cha- 
a ak - 200 
Independent Chapels . . 66 


State of Religion and Morals in London. 


JULY, 


Wesleyan Methodist Do. . . 36 
Baptist Dow. . . - « - © 82 
Calvinistic Methodist Do. . . 30 
Presbyterian (Scotch and Uni- 
tarian) Do. . . . « « « 16 
Roman Catholic Do.. . . . 14 
Quakers’ Meetings . . - 6 


—_———, 


400 


“If we calculate that the average 
attendance at each place is 500 
persons, which is certainly the 
greatest extent we can allow, and 
add 250 more for the fluctuating 
hearers at the several services of 
each Sabbath, it will give a result 
of 300,000 persons. Now the popu- 
lation of this wide-spread metropo- 
lis is estimated, by the last census, 
at 1,274,800 souls; from which sub- 
tract the feeble minority above, and 
we find NINE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FOUR THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
persons ee the publick wor- 
ship of God. And though conside- 
rable deductions are to be made for 
young children, sick persons, and 
the aged and infirm, yet, after all, 
the multitude, without even the 
forms of religion, around us, is 
most appalling. The following 
statement will illustrate the occu- 
pations of the Sabbath:—‘It ap- 
pears that of the papers at present 
published in London on the Sun- 
day, there are circulated, on the 
lowest estimate, 45,000 copies, and 
that, upon the most moderate com- 
putation, between 2 and 300,000 
readers of these papers are to be 
found in the metropolis alone, while 
the great number of pressmen, dis- 
tributors, master-venders, hawkers, 
and subordinate agents of both sex- 
es, and of all ages, who are neces- 
sarily employed on the Sabbath, all 
tend to the most flagrant breach of 
the day of rest.’ 

“In such a state we cannot won- 
der at the report of Mr. Wontner, 
the excellent Governor of New- 

ate, by which it appears, that 
uring the year 1826 there were 
committed to that gaol 
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Males under 21 years of age 1227 
Females ditto ditto . . 442 
Males above 21... . . 1096 
Females ditto .... . 166 


2931 





Being an increase of 547 commit- 
ments in the past year!! 

“Must we not adopt the ener- 
getick language of a Clergyman of 
the Established church, and say, 
‘Such a mine of heathenism, and 
consequent profligacy and danger, 
under the very meridian, as it 1s 
supposed, of Christian illumination, 
and accumulated around the very 
centre and heart of British prospe- 
rity, liberty, and civilization, can- 
not be contemplated without terror 
by any real and rational friend of 
our established government; and 
is surely sufficient to awaken the 
anxious attention of every true pa- 
triot, every enlightened statesman, 
every sincere advocate of suffering 
humanity, every intelligent and 
faithful Christian !? ” 


HYMN FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS. 
By Mrs. Gilbert, late Ann Taylor. 
AFTER SERMON, 


“Lord, pity the heart of a child 
Apt ever to wander from Thee; 
Our spirits are fickle and wild, 
As wild as a wave of the sea; 


**O how can we bid them be still, 

Or turn them from vanity’s way? 

But Jesus can say, if he will, 

‘Peace, peace’—and the winds shall obey! 


“The warnings which now we have heard, 
Already, they seem to have flown, 

Our thoughts have impatiently stirred 
To pleasures and plans of our own ; 


“ And thus we shall ever abide, 
Forgetful of pleasures above, 
Unless we are drawn to thy side, 
By powerful, wonderful love. 


“Yes, speak, and thy Spirit impart, 
That mercy, of mercies the best, 
And each, with a penitent heart, 
Shall fly like a dove to thy breast; 


“No more as a wave of the sea, 
Frothed over with vanity’s spray, 
But peace shall be spoken by Thee, 
And we, like the winds, shall obey.” 











Kebiews. 





ALEXANDER CAMPBELL’S NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 


( Continued from page 265.) 


As my opponent promised always 
to translate, so his incomparable 
makes extraordinary pretensions to 
uniformity in its translations. His 
three guides have rendered the 
same word sometimes one way and 
sometimes another. This he seems 
determined to avoid as an error. 
He says “ wherever the word church 
is found in the common version, 
congregation will be found in this. 
We shall let Drs. Campbell and 
Doddridge defend the preference. 
For although they have not always 
so considered it, they give the best 
of reasons why it should be always 
so translated.” Here the argu- 
ments of Doddridge and Campbell 
Vor. Vi—Ch, Adv. 


are given for a uniformity which 
they did not approve nor practise. 
But on this subject, my opponentisa 
professed disciple of Horne Tooke, 
who was a great enemy to allowing 
a diversity of significations to the 
same word. After informing you 
that Dr. Johnson assigned forty-six 
meanings to an English monosylla- 
ble, he says, “But the celebrated 
Horne Tooke demonstrates that it 
has but one meaning, and that all 
the pretended meanings of Dr. S. 
Johnson are resolvable into it.” 
He then goes on to apply the re- 
mark to the Greek prepositions in 
opposition to Parkhurst, who al- 
lowed sixteen meanings to one, and 
eighteen to another. Let it be re- 
membered that Horne Tooke, in 
ascertaining his one meaning of a 
word, is governed by its etymology. 
2R 
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Here also my opponent follows him ; 
and he gives this as a reason for ba- 
nishing the word church from his 
New Testament. He says, “the term 
church or kirk, is an abbreviation 
of the word xvgrev o1xos, the house of 
the Lord, and does not translate the 
term exxAncia, [a calling out }.”? 
Here the mere fact of two words 
being differently derived, is given 
as a reason why they cannot have 
the same signification, and why one 
of them cannot properly translate 
the other. If church cannot render 
ecclesia, merely because it is ety- 
mologically the house of the Lord, 
and not a calling out, then surely 
his favourite congregation cannot 
render it, for this is, by derivation, 
a gathering together, and not a call- 
ing out. This places ecclesia in 
the same predicament in which he 
says that hades is, without a corres- 
— word in our language. To 

consistent, then, he should either 
transcribe it, or form some new 
word, like evocation, of a similar 
derivation. So completely has my 
opponent entangled himself by this 
position, that if it can be maintain- 
ed, then he has destroyed his whole 
new version. If the mere want of 
coincidence in etymology is suffi- 
cient to disqualify church from ren- 
dering ecclesia, then his incompara- 
ble has not translated one verse of 
the New Testament correctly. If 
he were tried by his own test, he 
would fall infinitely below our own 
transiators. This he knows very 
well, and, therefore, in direct defi- 
ance of his own principles, he con- 
demns them for paying too much 
attention to the literal and etymo- 
logical meaning of words. He 
says, “ The king’s translators have 
frequently erred in attempting to 
be, what some would call, literally 
correct. ‘They have not given the 
meaning in some passages where 
they have given a literal transla- 
tion.” More directly still to the 
point, he says, “ that what a classi- 
cal scholar, or a critical etymologist 
{such as Horne Tooke or his disci- 


Alexander Campbell’s New Testament. 
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ple} might approve, as a literal 
version of some passages, is by no 
means the meaning of the writer.” 
These sentiments, he informs us, 
are the fruit of his “better ac- 
quaintance with the idiomatic style 
of the Apostolick writings, and of 
the Septuagint Greek,” while he 
stigmatizes as “smatterers in the 
original Greek,” those who lean to 
the closer and stricter rendering of 
our translators. He would have 
come nearer the truth if he had 
told you that instead of obtaining 
those sentiments from his own bet- 
ter acquaintance with the Greek 
Scriptures, he took them, second- 
handed, from Dr. George Campbell, 
who published them, as an apology 
for his extremely loose version of the 
fuur Gospels, which might more 
correctly be called a paraphrase 
than a translation.* In avoiding 
the literal extreme of Arias Monta- 
nus, he went so completely into the 
liberal extreme, that he saw himself 
in danger of being accused of licen- 
tiousness. In relation to my oppo- 
nent’s views of the words ecclesia 
and church, on account of their want 
of etymological coincidence, permit 
me to give you a little more from 
Dr. Campbell. In showing how 
unsafe it sometimes is to trust te 
the etymology of a word for its 
meaning, he says, “ There are many 
cases wherein, though its descent 
may be clearly traced, we should 
err egregiously, if we were to fix 
its meaning from that of the primi- 
tive or root.” “Thus the three 
words xamixes in Greek, paganus in 
Latin, and-villain in English, though 
evidently so conformable in ety- 
mology, that they ought all to de- 
note the same thing, namely vil- 


* Without intending to express an un- 
qualified approbation of Dr. Campbell’s 
translation of the four Gospels, since we 
certainly think it erroneous or imperfect 
in a few instances, we must widely dis- 
sent from the opinion of it here expressed. 
We think it in general, and in some 

laces more happy than the vulgar trans- 
tion; yet not a little inferior to that 
translation taken as a whole.—Epitor. 
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lager, have, for many ages, both 
lost that signification, and acquired 
others in which they do not in the 
least resemble one another. If the 
use in these languages should ever 
come to be very little known, and 
the history of the nations nearly 
lost, we may form a guess at the 
absurdities in explaining those 
terms, into which men would be 
misled by etymology.’ Doubtless 
my ow will agree to all this 
when Dr. Campbell says it, just as 
he agrees to the very opposite when 
Horne Tooke says it. When he 
sells himself to two masters, he is 
for yielding implicit obedience to 
both, even when they are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, and 
lead him into palpable contradic- 
tions and absurdities. 

The absurdity of his preferring 
congregation to church, as a render- 
ing of ecclesia, and then uniformly 
adhering to that rendering, will 
soon be evident. The word ecclesia 
is used to denote the place of wor- 
ship, as well as the worshipping as- 
sembly. The word church has the 
same latitude of signification; but 
congregation has not. Paul says, 
“When ye come together in the 
ecclesia, | hear that there be divi- 
sions among you.”? Qur Bible says, 
“when ye come together in the 
church”? Of this Dr. Gill approves, 
and says that the word means “ the 
place where the church met toge- 
ther to perform divine service,” 
which exposition he proves vy the 
context: Accordingly Dr. Mack- 
night says “ when ye come together 
in the church.” As usual, my op- 
ponent alters the word church, and 
says, “ When ye come together in 
the congregation.” 

In another instance, aecording to 
Doddridge, “The Sadducees say, 
there is no resurrection, neither 
—_ nor evil] messenger,” &c. 
What Doddridge calls angel in the 
next verse, my Opponent calls 
“heavenly messenger,” without en- 
closing the word heavenly in brack- 
ets, as he did the words “ good and 





evil” in the former verse. This 
way of translating leaves the com- 
mon reader (whose benefit my op- 
ponent had supremely in view,) 
perfectly at a loss to know what’ is 
in Doddridge, what is in the origi- 
nal, and what the new translator 
would be at. 

Another instance of the astonish- 
ing uniformity of my opponent’s 
New Testament. There are feur 
texts in which Doddridge, with 
some claims to uniformity, trans- 
fers the word mystery. In the first 
of these, my opponent agrees with 
him in transferring. In the second 
and third, he translates it secret. 
In the fourth he renders it hidden 
meaning’. 

Again: there are six texts in 
which Doddridge uniformly tran- 
scribes the words blaspheme, blas- 
phemer, blasphemy, blasphemously. 
Only four of these are in those 
books of which he professes to give 
Doddridge’s translation. In the 
first of these, my opponent trans- 
cribes blasphemers, as Doddridge 
does. In the second he translates 
detractions, in the third, abusive 
things, in the fourth railed, in the 
fifth slander, and in the sixth defa- 
mation. All this is for the sake of 
an extraordinary and scrupulous 
uniformity ! 

Once more—The word anastasis 
occurs four times in the compass of 
eight verses. In the first of these 
instances, my opponent’s incompa- 
rable uniformity renders it future 
life, in the second resurrection, in 
the third that state, and in the fourth 
revival, where Dr. Campbell has it 
quickening. Now in all these 
places our translation, which is so 
much censured for its want of uni- 
formity, uses the word resurrection, 
as Doddridge does. With this uni- 
form rendering agree the Latin 
translations of Jerome, Castalio, 
Beza, and that of Junius and Tre- 
mellius: as do also the German, 
Italian, and French, of Luther, 
Diodati, and De Sacy, with a va- 
riety of others in different lan- 
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guages. Even the Unitarian im- 
roved Version, and the Universal- 
ist double-distilled version by Mr. 
Kneeland, render the word uni- 
formly resurrection as our Bible 
does. My oppouent’s superfine is 
the only one which professes an un- 
a consistency, and he and 
is pattern, whom he has altered, 
are the only ones who have given 
four renderings to this word, in a 
passage of eight verses. 

Let it be remembered that my 
opponent does not openly offer to 
the publick a new version of his 
own, but he proposes to give us the 
works of Drs. Campbell, Mack- 
night and Doddridge. In his Ap- 

endix he says, “ we were scrupu- 
ously intent on giving every word 
of the works proposed” it is true 
that in making this declaration, he 
may have had his eye upon the 
notes, in which, however, he has 
not given every word of the works 
proposed, as may be seen in the al- 
teration last mentioned, and others 
without number. But if he had 
scrupulously given every word of 
theirs in the notes, would that jus- 
tify him in imposing the work upon 
the community, as the “ New Tes- 
tament translated from the original 
Greek, by George Campbell, James 
Macknight, and Philip Doddridge, 
Doctors of the Church of Scotland ”’ 
He ought rather to have called it, 
the translation of one man, accom- 
panied with the various readings of 
three others: or, at least, he should 
have given it such an honest title 
as that of the Unitarian translation ; 
“The New Testament, in an Im- 
proved Version, upon the basis of 
Archbishop’s Newcome’s new trans- 
lation, with a corrected text, and 
notes critical and explanatory.” 
The authors of this work did not 
dare to offer it to the British pub- 
lick, as “the New Testament trans- 
lated by Newcome, a Primate of 
the Church of England,” but only a 
new version “upon the basis of 
Archbishop Newcome’s.”” What 
then would they think of a Unita- 
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rian Baptist, who should publish a 
translation, purporting to be the 
work of three “Doctors of the 
Church of Scotland,” and yet con- 
taining more variations from these 
Doctors, by three or four, if net ten 
times, than the Improved Version 
has alterations of Newcome’s trans- 
lation? Mr. Kneeland’s New Tes- 


tament is as good a copy of either 
Scarlett or the Improved Version, 
as my opponent’s is of the three 
Doctors: yet he had not the auda- 


cH to palm it upon the publick as 
etther of these works, but was sa- 
tisfied with the puerile vanity of 
being the author of a new version, 
between which and its models there 
was no important difference. 

In some important instances my 
opponent agrees with these corrupt 
versions, in opposition to those 
whom he promised to copy. It is 
well known that the Unitarians en- 
deavour to fmtter down the inter- 
view between Paul and the jailer, 
to little more than a consultation 
about temporal safety from civil 
punishment by the Roman govern- 
ment. This has been attempted, I 
am told, by Dr. Holley, in Lexing- 
ton. With a view to this, the Uni- 
tarian Improved Version makes the 
gaoler say, “Sirs, what must I do 
to be safe?” And it makes Paul 
and Silas answer, “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be safe and thine household.” To 
the word safe, they append a note 
informing us that Newcome has the 
word saved in accordance with our 
translation: after which the note 
savs, “ Mr. Wakefield explains it, 
to avoid punishment for what has 
befalien the prisoners and the pri- 
son.”” “This,” he adds, “is be- 
yond all doubt the sense of the pas- 
sage; though Paul, in his reply, 
uses the words in a more extensive 
signification: a practice common in 
these writings.” Kneeland copies 
the translation and the note without 
giving credit for either. My oppo- 
nent translates, “O Sirs, what must 
I do that I may be safe?’ And they 














said, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be safe, and 
thine house.” As there is nothing 
about this passage in the margin, 
and as there is no note referring 
from this or any other part of the 
chapter to the appendix, any rea- 
der, who has not been accustomed 
to catching eels, would take it for 
granted that Doddridge had given 
the above translation, in accordance 
with the Unitarian and Universalist 
versions. But on examining the 
Appendix, half of Doddridge’s 
translation is found wedged in be- 
tween notes to which reference is 
made from the preceding and suc- 
ceeding chapters. In connexion 
with this half-reading, he gives the 
reason why he had thus hidden 
Doddridge, and “given the most 
conspicuous place to that [Unita- 
rian] version, which appeared to 
deserve it.” ‘This reason is given 
in the words of Wakefield the Uni- 
tarian, as follows, viz. “ The jailer 
meant no more than, what shall I 
do to be safe from punishment? for 
what had befallen the prisoners and 
the prison? This is, beyond doubt, 
the sense of the passage; though 
Paul, in his reply, uses the words 
in a more extensive signification; a 
practice common in these writings.” 
These words in the Appendix are 
preceded and followed by the name 
of Wakefield, as the author of the 
translation and note. Thus, while 
there is a happy agreement between 
Doddridge and our translation, 
there is also a sweet harmony be- 
tween the Socinian version of Lon- 
don, the Universalist of Philadel- 
phia, and the Arian Baptist of Buf- 
faloe Creek. 


I 


The fifth article in the British 
QuarterlyReview, published March, 
1827, exhibits the following title: 


i. Voyage of His Majesty’s ship 
Blonde to the Sandwich Islands, 
in the years 1824—-1825, London. 
1827. 
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2. Narrative of a Tour through 
Hawaii, or Owhyhee; with Re- 
marks on the History, Traditions, 
Manners, Customs, and Language 
of the Inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands. By William Ellis, Mis- 
sionary from the Suciety and 
Sandwich Islands. London. 1826. 


In our last number we promised 
a correction, from the pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Stewart, of some misstate- 
ments in the abovementioned arti- 
cle of the British Quarterly Review. 
We did not make that promise 
lightly. Mr. Stewart had prepared a 
part of the article under our own roof, 
and had engaged to complete it on his 
way to Boston, and to transmit it 
tous by mail. But he met in the 
vicinity of Princeton with an acci- 
dent, by the upsetting of the car- 
riage in which he was ptt nes. and 
although he was not seriously in- 
jured, he wrote to us from that place 
that he was not able there to com- 
plete what he had intended, but 
would do it immediately on his ar- 
rival in Boston; and that we should 
not fail to receive his communica- 
tion in time for our July number. 
After waiting with a good deal of 
anxiety, we received on the 28th of 
June a short letter, of which the 
following is an extract. 


“ Portland, Saturday, June 23d, 1827. 


‘*My dear and venerated Friend,—You 
have probably been expecting to hear 
from me before this date. I have been 
unwell ever since I wrote to you from 
Princeton—so much so as to be detained 
a fortnight in New York, on my way to 
Boston—most of which time I was in bed. 
I only reached Boston in time to set off 
with Mr. Evarts, notwithstanding my in- 
disposition, to meet a series of appoint- 
ments in New Hampshire and Maine. The 
consequence of the whole is, that I have 
been unable to finish the article in answer 
to the Quarterly. The Prudential Com- 
mittee were very desirous of having it out 
by the Advocate of next month; and I 
doubt not the delay will be as great a dis- 
appointment to yourself as it is to them. 
I will not promise any thing for the fu- 
ture, but if I take up the subject at all, it 
will be immediately on my return to Bos. 
ton, the first week in July, and you shall 
have a copy a8 soon ag it is finished. My 
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health is so much impaired that I shall be 
obliged to relinquish my agency, for a 
month or two in the heat of summer.” 
The letter from which this extract 
is taken, was put into our hands a 
few minutes after we were favoured 
with the company of Mr. Elisha 
Loomis, the Superintendant of the 
missionary printing establishment 
at the Sandwich Islands. He left 
those islands in January last, and 
was, with his family, on his way to 
Boston, from Baltimore where he 
landed. He remained with us a 
short time, and we resolved to avail 
ourselves of his aid in preparing an 
answer to the Quarterly Review. 
We found Mr. L. in all respects 
well qualified to give the informa- 
tion which we needed. He was not 
only the bearer of the most recent 
intelligence from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, but had been aresident there, 
intimately acquainted with every 
thing relative to the missionaries, 
from the time of their first arrival, 


about seven years ago, till the time 
of his departure—a departure occa- 
sioned by a declining state of health, 


and the hope of being able to print 
for the mission more advantageously 
in this country than at the islands. 
His integrity too, was as unques- 
tionable as his intelligence. His 
piety and uniform good and exem- 
plary conduct at the islands, was 
attested by a unanimous vote of all 
the missionaries ; who, it appeared, 
had also united in the opinion that 
his return to his native land was 
necessary and proper. At our re- 
quest, he first read over attentively 
by himself the whole Review in 
question, and marked the parts 
which impliedly or explicitly con- 
tained any censure of the missiona- 
ries. He then went over with us 
each part separately, and we took 
down in writing his remarks. He 
afterwards reviewed our notes deli- 
berately and carefully, and made 
such additions and alterations as he 
saw proper. He likewise read to us, 
and we afterwards inspected for our- 
selves, the whole of an extensive cor- 
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respondence between the missiona- 
ries and the foreigners at the Sand- 
wich Islands, who are, or were, their 
avowed opposers; a correspondence 
which issued in a meeting of the 
parties, in the presence of Captain 
Jones, commander of the United 
States sloop of war Peacock, toge- 
ther with several of his officers.— 
The result of this interview between 
the missionaries and their accusers, 
we shall presently state. Mr. Loomis 
finally furnished us with a statisti- 
cal account of the comparative 
quantity of native produce, furnish- 
ed in different years to the ships 
which arrived at the principal port 
of the islands; and he showed us 
the originals of letters from near- 
ly all the principal chiefs, stat- 
ing their opinion of the mission- 
aries ; and of several of those let- 
ters, all of the same import, he read 
us atranslation. The whole of the 
letter from the most influential 
man in the islands, Kalaimoku, usu- 
ally styled Wm. Pitt, he permitted 
us to copy; and also an extract from 
the letter of Captain Jones, volun- 
tarily addressed to the missionaries, 
after they and their adversaries had 
been confronted in his presence. 
The materials thus furnished us by 
Mr. Loomis, we shall use as we shall 
find them demanded in the course 
of our review. 

We have made the foregoing state- 
ment, because we wish our readers to 
understand distinctly in what man- 
ner we came into possession of the 
information we shall communicate, 
and the authority on which it rests. 
We do hope that Mr. Stewart will 
yet favour us with the assistance 
which we have expected from him ; 
an we are perfectly satisfied that 
nothing will prevent it but his want 
of heaith. Should he fail, however, 
we are now prepared to go on with 
the investigation by ourselves; using 
the verbal information which we 
have already received from him, in 
connexion with that obtained from 
Mr.Loomis. Nor shall any thing pre- 
vent this, but the want of health on 
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our part. The sacred cause of 
Christian missions is concerned, 
and it is our determination, so far 
as we are able, to vindicate this 
cause; and to lay open, without fear 
or favour, the sources of that un- 
christian and deadly hostility, by 
which it has been, and still conti- 
nues to be assailed. 

In our present number we shall 
insert what we consider as decisive 
proof, that the charges brought 
against the missionaries have been 
utterly false and groundless ; and 
we shall afterwards examine, in 
some detail, the specifications and 
insinuations contained in the Bri- 
tish Quarterly Review. 

In the Boston Daily Advertiser 
was first inserted the following ad- 
dress, or appeal, of the missionaries 
at the Sandwich Islands; introduced 
by a note from the corresponding 
secretary of the American Buard of 
Commissioners—the board by which 
those missionaries were originally 
sent out, and by which they are still 
supported. We quote the whole 
from the Boston Recorder and ‘Te- 
legraph of the 22d of June. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Stn—The Rev. C. S. Stewart, late a 
missionary at the Sandwich Islands, now 
in Boston, this morning received a circu- 
lar letter, issued from the mission press 
at those islands, and distributed freely 
among foreigners resident there, and oc- 
casional visiters. I send the document 
herewith, and request that you would in- 
sert it in your next paper. I would ask 
permission to introduce it by one or two 
observations. 

There have been not a few insinuations, 
of late, that the missionaries at the Sand- 
wich Islands have interfered with subjects 
which did not belong to them, and that 
they were doing no good to the natives. 
These thipgs are very often asserted on 
the spot, much in the same way as it is 
often said among ourselves, that religion 
does no good in our own country, and that 
all profession of religion is hypocrisy. 
The assertion is entitled to equal credit 
in both cases, 

The circular was designed to meet the 
principal allegations against the mission, 
without formally quoting and refutin 
them; and is signed by men who hol 
themselves responsible to the world for 





every word they have written. The six 
first signers are ordained missionaries, 
who embrace within the circle of their 
personal acquaintance, several presidents 
of our colleges, the professors of our 
highest theological seminaries, probably 
more than five hundred among our most 
respectable clergymen, and many thou- 
sands among our most respectable citizens. 
Mr. Chamberlain is the superintendent of 
secular concerns. He went from Boston, 
where he is known to the members of 
several of our churches, and to many 
others. Mr. Ruggles is a teacher of youth, 
formerly of Brookfield, Con. whose la- 
bours have been very useful on the island 
of Tauai (or Atooi). This reference to 
the acquaintances of the missionaries is 
made for the purpose of enabling any 
man, who is ignorant of their character, 
to satisfy himself as to the degree of re- 
liance which may be placed upon their 
representations. 

iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Jeremrian Evarrts, 
Cor. Sec. of the A. B. C. F. M. 
Boston, June 15, 1827. 
Sanpwicua Istanns, Oct. 3, 1826. 
To the Friends of Civilization and Chrie- 
tianity. 

Whereas differences of opinion have 
arisen respecting the objects and opera- 
tions of this mission, we feel it incumbent 
on us to state publickly the ends at which 
we aim, the means which we use to ac- 
complish them, and the effects actually 
produced by our various operations. 

The general object of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, was early stated to the publick to be, 
“To propagate the Gospel in heathen 
lands, by supporting missionaries, and dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the holy scrip- 
tures.” In the year 1812, the legislature 
of Massachusetts gave their legal sanction 
to this object, and made a forfeiture 
of the funds* of the Board, the pe- 
nalty for unfaithfulness in the prosecution 
of it. 

The instructions of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of said Board, to their different 
missionaries, have developed in full, the 
particulars of the object, which was only 
expressed in general terms in the act of 
incorporation, 

The instructions and charge given te 
the members of this mission, were given in 
publick, and have been widely circulated 
for the inspection of the world. In these 
we are commanded to “aim at nothing 
short of covering these islands with fruit- 
ful fields and pleasant dwellings, and 





* More properly a forfeiture of the 
charter. 
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schools and churches, and raising up the 
whole people to an elevated state of Chris- 
tian civilization.” And to effect this, we 
are instructed to use our exertions, “to 
introduce and get into extended operation 
and influence among them the arts, insti- 
tutions, and usages of civilized life and 
society: above all, to convert them from 
their idolatries, superstitions, and vices, 
to the living God.” 

These instructions are explicit and par- 
ticular; and we here declare that they 
express our whole object. ‘These we feel 
ourselves bound to obey; and in doing it 
we have no fear but we shall have the ap- 
probation of every philanthropist, as well 
as of every Christian. 

The means which we have used to ac- 
complish these ends, and which are now 
in a train of operation, are such as the 
publick have a right to know, and we have 
no right or desire to conceal. 

Persuaded that while the chiefs were 
untaught, our instructions must be compa- 
ratively limited both in extent and influ- 
ence, we have devoted much of our time 
to the instruction of the royal family, and 
other leading persons in the nation. In 
these instructions we have made it our 
main object to “turn them from their 
idolatries, superstitions, and vices, to the 
living” and redeeming “ God.” 

We have always felt most sensibly the 
difficulties in the way of introducing the 
arts, institutions, and usages, of civilized 
life and society; and have therefore kept 
far within the limits of our instructions 
on these subjects 

When we have been requested by the 
chiefs or people to give instruction or ad- 
vice, we have uniformly and perseveringly 
withheld it, on all points where we could 
not refer the decision of the question 
either to the scriptures, or to the uniform 
practice of Christian nations. But where 
the scriptures are plain, or the practices 
of Christians uniform, we have felt, and 
still feel, at liberty to speak with freedom; 
although we are opposed by the preju- 
dices of the people, and the practices of 
the profligate. 

We have inculcated on the chiefs not 
only the common duties of morality, but 
we have also taught them that he who 
ruleth must be just, ruling in the fear of 
the Lord; and have endeavoured to con- 
vince them that they are set for the pun- 
ishment of evil doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well. We have told them 
that “as a roaring lion, and a raging bear, 
so is a wicked ruler over the poor people.” 
We have never dictated to them the par- 
ticular punishment due to any individual 
person, or even any individual crime; be- 
lieving that in doing this we should be in- 
termeddling with that which belongs only 
to rulers. We have given them general 
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principles derived from the word of God, 
together with scripture examples of their 
application; and when these have not 
been clearly understood, and they have 
asked further explanations, we have some- 
times referred them to modern examples 
in Christian nations. We have thus pur- 
sued one undeviating course; neither with- 
holding instruction nor interfering with 
their authority as rulers of the land. 

We have not been blind to their defects, 
by which sometimes they have screened 
the guilty from deserved punishment, ne- 
glected their promises, and even encou- 
raged iniquity. We have sometimes too 
known of their childish, ill-timed, and im- 
proper punishments, and more improper 
threats. On none of these have we look- 
ed with indifference. But while we have 
with sorrow witnessed these things in 
those to whom we are sent as teachers, 
and whose intelligence, virtue, honour, 
and happiness, we desire to promote; we 
have also felt, that should we interfere by 
direct and positive remonstrance and ad- 
vice, we should not only go beyond the 
limits of our instructions, but should also 
incur the displeasure, both of the rulers 
themselves, and also of all those who are 
witnesses of our operations. 

While we have thus been endeavouring, 
both from the scriptures and the example 
of pious kings, to point out to the chicfs 
their duty as rulers, we have also endea- 
voured from the same authorities, to in- 
culcate on the people their duties as sub- 
jects. We have taught them that they 
“must needs be subject, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake,” ren- 
dering to all their dues, “ tribute to whom 
tribute, fear to whom fear, and honour to 
to whom honour is due ;” and while we 
have continually inculcated on our hear- 
ers, not only that they should be “ not 
slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,” we have also distinctly 
held up the doctrine of the apostle, “that 
if any would not work neither should he 
eat.” 

We have to all, both chiefs and people, 
insisted not only on a belief of the doc- 
trines, but also obedience to the precepts 
of the Bible, including justice, honesty, 
integrity, punctuality, truth, purity, good 
order, union, kindness and peace. These 
we have always told them, are signs of a 

heart and evidence of a preparation 
or heaven. These are the doctrines and 
the duties which we have inculcated, not 
only from the pulpit, but in all our private 
instructions and intercourse with the 
chiefs and people. The press, too, has 
been sacred to the same cause; and we 
appeal to all our candid observers, and te 
an enlightened public, whether the ob- 
jects accomplished are not worthy the 
exertions we have made. 
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Is it nothing that the vices of the drunk- 
ard and the gambler, with which the land 
was formerly almost overrun, should now 
be limited to a comparatively small num- 
ber?—that the observance of the Sabbath 
should be almost universal ?—that schools 
should be established in every part of the 
islands, and be attended by 25,000 scho- 
lars; among whom have been circulated 
more than 40,000 tracts, containing various 
texts of scripture beside the decalogue, 
and all inculcating the duties mentioned 
above? Is it nothing that nearly all of 
the chiefs and leading persons on the 
islands, and many others too, should be 
taught to read and write, so as to corres- 
pond by letter? Is it nothing that thou- 
sands who formerly devoted their time to 
gaming, quarrelling, and the practice of 
iniquity in all its varied forms, and the 
thousands who wasted their days in idle- 
ness, should now be assembled in schools, 
and spend their leisure time in reading 
scripture tracts and listening to instruc- 
tion? Is it nothing that a number of the 
leading persons in the nation, as well as 
several others of a lower rank, should 
publickly declare their belief in the doc- 
trines, and render obedience to the pre- 
cepis of the Bible? If all this is nothing, 
then we confess that our labours have 
been vain, and our object is proved un- 
worthy the patronage of the wise or even 
the benevolent. 

While we allude to these changes, we 
are far from being blind or indifferent to 
the barbarism, fickleness, duplicity, ne- 
glect, laziness, and other varied vices and 
crimes, which to some extent still remain, 
and which are more or less visible even 
to a transient visiter; neither do we vin- 
dicate or in the least degree offer a pal- 
liation for these things. We only com- 
plain and remonstrate against those illibe- 
ral and unmanly charges, by which the 
mission is made accountable for the daily 
blunders, the childish actions, the long 
established customs, and even the inhe- 
rent depravity of the people; and all, 
forsooth, because we attempt to make 
them better. 

if the doctrines and duties of Christian- 
ity, in which the church of England, the 
church of Scotland, the Presbyterian and 
other churches in America are agreed, 
are not adapted to correct the evils which 
exist in heathen nations ;—if these doc- 
trines and duties, when faithfully taught 
by precept and example, have no good 
influence to cure the evils of the human 
heart, and to promote virtue, order, and 
happiness in society, then the missionary, 
and the philanthropist too, may sit down 
together in despair, and pronounce the 
evils among heathens incurable; for if 
these fail, we may challenge the wisdom 
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of the world to devise a system of morals, 
and to propose any practicable measures, 
which will raise a savage tribe or a hea- 
then nation from their native depravity, 
to a state of civilization and virtuous life. 

If then we have mistaken the grand 
principles of reformation, or if we have 
taken a wrong step, we will be grateful 
to any man, who, in a friendly manner, 
will inform us of it. If we have spoken 
or done evil, bear witness of the evil; but 
if well, why should we be smitten ? 

From those gentlemen who reside or 
occasionally touch at these islands, we ask 
an investigation of our conduct. We do 
more—we challenge it. 

We have here stated our whole object, 
and also the means we use to obtain it. 
We know that the cold-hearted misan- 
thropist and the superstitious heathen, 
will be opposed to the former, and will 
charge all the crimes and defects which 
still remain to the account of the latter. 
But there are those around us, and who 
occasionally visit us from abroad, who can 
judge candidly. We request them to ex- 
amine the above statements, and we, on 
our part, pledge ourselves, that if we may 
have a candid hearing, with witnesses, we 
will substantiate every thing which we 
here assert. 

By the General Meeting of the Sand. 
wich Island Mission, at Kailua; sign- 
ed by all the Members present from 
the five stations. 

A. Tuurston, 

W. Ricuarps, Josera Gooprica, 
James Ety, Levi CHAMBERLAIN, 
Artemas Bisnop, Samvurt RueGues, 


The preceding appeal contains 
the most recent intelligence from 
the Sandwich Islands which has 
till now been published. But Mr. 
Loomis has enabled us to state the 
consequences of this appeal in 
the place where it was first printed 
and circulated. The invitation 
and challenge which it contained, 
could not be refused by the ene- 
mies of the missionaries, without 

lacing themselves before the pub- 
ick in a most disadvantageous 
light. —— therefore resolved to 
meet it, and addressed a communi- 
cation to that effect, to such of the 
missionaries as were nearest to 
them. This produced the extended 
correspondence to which we have 
already alluded, and the whole of 
which we have carefully perused. 
It belongs to the American Board, 
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if they shall think proper, to om 
it to the publick, and we hope they 
will do so. In our judgment, it 
contains nothing that need, or that 
ought to be concealed. We were 
permitted to make one short ex- 
tract, as necessary to the statement 
we contemplated, from the first let- 
ter of the opponents of the mis- 
sionaries. The whole of this letter 
is temperate and respectful. Speak- 
ing of the meeting which they pro- 
posed to have with the missionaries, 
they say—*“ They are of opinion 
that an opportunity more desirable 
than the present cannot offer itself, 
when the result of an investigation 
may be heard by naval officers of 
their own country, whose judgments 
ought to be supposed unbiassed, in 
estimating the value of the state- 
ments, and assigning the measure 
of truth and propriety with which 
they are made.” 

We wish this extract to be well 
noticed. We hope it will be kept 
in mind that “ the naval officers of 
their own country” were, in the first 
instance chosen, not by the mis- 
sionaries, but by their adversaries 
themselves, to be the judges or um- 
pires in this controversy. Captain 
Jones, the commander of the United 
States’ ship of war Peacock, re- 
mained nearly three months at the 
Sandwich Islands. Before his ar- 
rival, he had frequently heard the 
most unfavourable reports rela- 
tive to the missionaries; and their 
enemies, for some time after his ar- 
rival, had his ear very much to them- 
selves. They doubtless believed 
that they had made on his mind 
an impression favourable to their 
cause; otherwise they would not 
have selected him and his officers 
to arbitrate in it. Whether the 
had, or had not, actually made suc 
an impression is unknown to us. 
But we are well informed that Cap- 
tain Jones was, as peculiarly be- 
came him, careful not to commit 
himself by any opinion, either of a 
favourable or unfavourable kind, in 
relation to either of the parties. 
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With the dignity, impartiality, and 
prudent reserve, of an able publick 
officer, he heard the representations 
on both sides, but would take part 
with neither, till he had heard all 
that they had to say, and had seen 
them confronted face to face. 
Several weeks elapsed before the 
missionaries could be called from 
their several stations, and convened 
at Honolulu. When they came to- 
gether, they addressed a note to 
their opponents, requesting that a 
committee might be appointed, of an 
equal number from each party, to 
arrange the manner in which the 
intended interview should be con- 
ducted. To this note, the British 
consul, who appears to have been 
the leader of the opposition to the 
missionaries, replied that he could 
not conveniently consult his asso- 
ciates, but that he could answer for 
them that no such committee as had 
been suggested, would be appointed 
on their part; and he named the 
time and place at which he and his 
friends would expect to meet the 
missionaries in a body. In this 
manner they did meet—Captain 
Jones and his officers, with some 
of the chiefs of the islands, being 
present. When the parties were 
convened, those hostile to the mis- 
sionaries were requested to spe- 
cify their charges in writing, and 
to name the witnesses by whom the 
charges were to be supported. 
This they absolutely refused so 
much as to attempt; but required 
the missionaries to vindicate them- 
selves, without any specification of 
charges; and affirmed that their 
challenge imported that they would 
take this ground. It was replied 
by the missionaries, that they had 
never taken this ground; that they 
could not be supposed to have act- 
ed so absurdly as to accuse as well 
as vindicate themselves. After 
some altercation, Captain Jones re- 
marked, that as the purport of the 
missionaries’ circular address was 
disputed, it might be proper that 
it should be vent acebeereing at the 
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same time, that he did not appear 
there as the advocate of the mis- 
sionaries. 

The address was accordingly 
read, and the necessity of specify- 
ing charges, if any could be made, 
was apparent to all. Still, none 
were made or attempted; and no 
criminating testimony of any kind 
or character, was offered. It would 
seem that those who wished to in- 
culpate the missionaries, expected 
them to undertake to explain and 
justify all they had done—with full 
permission to their adversaries, at 
the same time, to deny or contro- 
vert their statements, in loose and 
desultory harangues, in which they 
might say what they pleased, with- 
out adducing any proof, or incur- 
ring any responsibility—Such we 
think was clearly their object. 
When disappointed in this, they said 
that so great was the ascendancy 
which the missionaries had obtained 
over the natives, that it was not 
possible to obtain testimony—that 
no one dared to give it. To this it 
was replied by the missionaries, 
that they aid not ask for legal tes- 
timony, such as would be required 
in a court of law; but for any tes- 
timony, of whatever sort, that would 
have influence on candid and judi- 
cious men. This too was refused, 
and nothing was offered, but some 
violent and scurrilous vituperation 
of the missionaries—-And thus ended 
the interview. 

Captain Jones did not hesitate to 
say in conversation, shortly after 
this meeting, that its effect would 
be to exalt the character and extend 
the influence of the missionaries, 
in the most decisive and efficient 
mannere But he did not content 
himself with expressing his opinion 
in conversation. As already stated, 
he voluntarily addressed to them a 
letter, in the whole of which he 
manifests a high esteem of them 
personally, and a deep sense of 
the beneficial effect of their pious 
labours. We hope that ere long 
this letter in eatenso will be publish- 
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ed. The following is the extract, 
which we have been permitted to 
copy—for the entire correctness 
of which we hold ourselves _re- 
sponsible. After referring to what 
he had previously said, Captain 
Jones adds— 


“JY have said that I have seen with 
mine own eyes the good effects, and 
heard with my ears the glad tidings of 
the gospel, preached among the heathen 
nations of the South Sea islands: I have 
heard too, but thanks to God I have not 
seen, the ill effects of missionary labours, 
so loudly complained of; and with which 
missionaries of the cross have been so un- 
charitably charged, by, [ am sorry to say, 
many of our countrymen, who visit these 
islands, but who do not avail themselves 
of that opportunity to inquire into and ar- 
rive at the truth of many reports, that 
have been widely and maliciously circu- 
lated by the profligate and the wicked. 

I have received and read with much in- 
terest your circular, dated Sandwich Is- 
lands, October 3d, 1826. I have seen too 
your willingness, therein expressed, for 
an investigation into missionary efforts on 
these islands gladly accepted by many fo- 
reign residents at this place; and after a 
lapse of several weeks, I have witnessed 
the parties confronted face to face, and 
then saw and bear testimony of your rea- 
diness to answer to any written charge, 
which could be supported or refuted by 
evidence. But as no charge, derogatory 
to your duties as Christians or citizens, 
was brought forward, after so long a no- 
tice, it is but fair to conclude that none 
coulda be. 1 am therefore satisfied for 
one, that give you but a candid and fair 
hearing, and the friends of Christianity 
and civilization will find no just cause of 
dissatisfaction in the course you age pur- 
suing—That you have done much—very 
much good—cannot be denied; but that 

our labours should be altogether perfect, 
is expecting more than belongs to human 
nature.” 


We have not heard that a single 
officer of the Peacock has ever ex- 
pressed a different opinion from her 
commander, as here stated. We are 
therefore warranted to affirm, that 
by the judges, appointed by their 
enemies themselves, the missiona- 
ries have been tried and most ho- 
nourably acquitted. We admit, 
indeed, that the trial was one of a 

eculiar character.—It issued in a 
ind of non-suit. But it was one 
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which perfectly satisfied impartial 
and judicious men, that all the 
reports which had implicated the 
conduct of the missionaries were 
groundless and slanderous—-that not 
a single charge against them could be 
substantiated—that reports to their 
disadvantage had been widely and 
maliciously circulated by “ THE rro- 
FLIGATE AND THE WICKED’—that 
although the missionaries had not 
done every thing, yet it could not 
be denied that they had “ done 
much, very much, good”—that to 
expect more from their labours than 
had been realized, would be “ ex- 
pecting more than belongs to human 
nature”’—that “give them but a 
candid and fair hearing, and the 
friends of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion will find no just cause of dissa- 
tisfaction in the course they are 
pursuing.’’? Here is the a of 
the court which their very enemies 
selected to try them. What then, 
though the profligate and the wicked 
widely and maliciously circulate 
reports to their disadvantage ? what 
though sea captains, who touch at 
the islands,* and learn nothing of 
them but from their enemies, or who 
are excited to madness by finding 
that prostitution is coming to an 
end, represent the missionaries as 
bringing ruin on the islands? what 
though reviewers, at the distance of 
half the circumference of the globe, 
sneer at these holy and devoted 
men, and with affected sapience un- 
dertake to tell how they might do 
better ;— What of all this? An in- 
vestigation, had before competent 
and candid naval officers on the 





* It is by no means to be understood that 
there are not a few honourable exceptions 
to this character of sea captains. Lord 
Byron was the uniform friend of the mis- 
sionaries, and several others have be- 
friended them—showed them acts of kind- 
ness, and expressed pleasure at witness- 
ing the effect of their labours. Since we 
began to write, we have read in the New 
York Observer, a noble testimony in their 
behalf, given to the world by Captain M. 
Sarre, of the ship Marcus. But these alas! 
are only exceptions to a general rule. 


Sandwich Islands. 


JULY, 


spot, has resulted, not only in ac- 
quitting them, but in pronouncing 
them in the highest degree merito- 
rious; and the unprejudiced world, 
when it shall learn their award, will, 
we are confident, give it a sanction 
and a seal. 

The letters brought by Mr. Loo- 
mis from all the principal chiefs in 
the Sandwich Islands, except Boki,’ 
are in their own language and hand- 
writing. Having heard Mr. Loo- 
mis read, as heretofore intimated, 
a translation of several of these let- 
ters, we found them all speaking 
in the most favourable terms of the 
missionaries. We asked permission 
to copy that of Kalaimoku, merely 
on account of the high station 
which he holds, and the dominant 
influence which he is known to pos- 
sess. Its simplicity and piety will, 
we are sure, gratify our readers. 
It is as follows: 


* Love to you Mr. Bingham— 

“ This is my opinion, concerning all ot 
you missionary teachers of us. I know of 
no faults in you. If I knew of any I would 
mention them to you. No, ye are upright. 
When you gave us the Palapala [instruc- 
tion in reading and writing, &c.] we learn- 
ed: When you gave us the word of God, 
then we obeyed. Our females are sacred.+ 
We have learned the word of God; but 
foreigners come here and commit wicked- 
ness in our land—men from America and 
from Britain. Be not agitated; it is on 
our account you are blamed, it is not your- 
selves. Here is my mind with the word ot 
Jehovah—! have given my heart unto God, 





* Of this vacillating chief we shall give 
some account hereafter. Meanwhile we 
would observe, that he professes at pre 
sent to be friendly to the missionaries, 
and expressed a willingness to give writ- 
ten testimony in their favour. It was not, 
however, obtained by Mr. Loomis. Mr. L. 
notwithstanding, is of opinion with Mr. 
Stewart, that the letter with his name, in 
the Quarterly Review, is at least a virtual 
forgery. He may have said some things 
which the letter represents him as having 
said ; but they are persuaded that the let- 
ter itself was written by an Englishman or 
an American, and not, as it purports to 
be, by Boki himself, or from his dictation. 

The meaning is, that females are re- 
stricted from adulterous connexions, pros- 
titution, &c.—WVote by Mr, Loomis. 

















together with my body and my soul. I 
have become one of the church of Jesus 
Christ. Examine—ye Mr. Bingham and 
company—my sentiments, that ye may 
know, and if ye desire it, transmit my 
communication to the United States, to our 
chief [The President]. It is with your- 
selves to doit. Affection to our chief in 
America—love to him. 
“ KALAIMoKu, 

“ Honolulu, Oahu, October 28th, 1826.” 

Here we have the opinion of the 
chiefs in regard to the missionaries; 
for Kalaimoku has unquestionably 
expressed their united sentiments, 
with no exception that any one can 
reasonably consider as important. 

We suppose that many of our 
readers will desire to know a little 
more particularly, who the persecu- 
tors and slanderers of the missiona- 
ries are, and what is the cause of 
their opposition and hatred. We 
answer, that the missionaries have 
at present but few, if any enemies, 
among the natives themselves. 
They are found almost wholly, if 
not altogether, among the foreigners; 
who are principally Englishmen and 
Americans, that visit, or reside at, 
the islands. Their numbers of course 
fluctuate. Mr. Loomis estimated 
them at about two hundred, when he 
came away. As to the causes of 
their hostility, we say:—1. These 
men, with few exceptions, are of 


Memoirs or rue Lire or Joseru At- 
LEINE, author of “An Alarm to the Uncon- 
verted,” including a Narrative written by 
his widow, Mrs. Theodosia JAlleine. “ By 
their, fruits ye shall know them.” Phila- 
delphia. Uriah Hunt, 71 Market Street. 
12mo. pp. 172. 


No kind of reading is more profitable 
or more interesting to practical Chris- 
tians than the well written biography of 
persons of distinguished piety. It embo- 
dies true religion, and renders it palpable 
and impressive. The Holy Scriptures 
tellus what it is; the lives of the saints 
show us what it is. 

The Rev. Joseph Alleine is well and 
widely known, as the author of “ An 
Alarm to the Unconverted.” Yet we 
had never seen any detailed account of 
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that very description from whom 
hostility to religion of any kind, 
may commonly be expected. 2. 
Their enmity to any thing beyond 
the forms of Caatnnitpntn oie) 
piety—is of course the most bit- 
ter. 3. The improvement of the 
natives may interfere with the impo- 
sitions in commerce, which some of 
them may wish to practise. 4. They 
cannot endure that their licentious 
intercourse with the native females 
should be arrested and terminated, 
by the instructions of the mission- 
aries.—It may be observed that Ka- 
laimoku distinctly hints at this last 
named cause, and Mr. Loomis is of 
the opinion that but for this, the 
missionaries might live in quiet.— 
Shame, where is thy blush! 

Having now disposed of what we 
consider the real merits of the sub- 
ject—having shown, we hope to 
the satisfaction of our readers, that 
the missionaries deserve well of all 
the friends, whether of civilization 
or Christianity, we shall venture in 
our next number, feeble as we are, 
to break a lance with the British 
Quarterly reviewer. What we lack 
in power and skill, we trust will be 
more than compensated, by “the 
vantage ground” on which we ex- 
pect to stand in the conflict. 


his life and labours, till this little volume 
was put into our hands. We have read it 
with eagerness, and we hope not without 
profit. One good effect which it is cal- 
culated to produce is, to humble and re 
prove ordinary Christians. We recom 
mend it as, in a high degree, both inte- 
resting and edifying. We were some- 
what disappointed in not finding any ac- 
count of the time and circumstances in 
which Mr. Alleine wrote “ The Alarm,” 
It appears that it was a posthumous pub- 
lication--We are much of the opinion 
that he wrote it in prison, as Bunyan did 
his Pilgrim’s Progress, and about the same 
time. ‘The most attractive and instruc- 
tive part of the book is that which is com- 
posed of the narrative written by his wife 
—a woman of whom it is much to say, 
that she appears to have been in every 
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way worthyof her husband Mr. Alleine 
died at the age of thirty-five, a martyr to 
the services he rendered and the perse- 
cutions he endured, in promoting the 
cause of his blessed Master. 

The publication betoge us is a compila- 
tion by an American gentleman, printed 
(stereotype) in Philadelphia, and the co- 
py-right secured. 


A TREATISE ON SLAVERY. 
known author of Virginia. 


By an un- 


The above is all the title given to this 
octavo pamphlet“of 40 pages. We are 
not even told where it was printed, nor 
who was the printer. The design mani- 
festly is, to render a discovery of the 
writer impracticable, He may know bet- 
ter than we do, whetber all this is neces- 
sary to his safety, or his usefulness. If it 
be, nothing can show more strikingly the 
strength of prejudice, and the high de- 
gree of excitement, in relation to the sub- 
ject of slavery, in those parts of the 
United States where this evil is still che- 
rished. We say this, because the pam- 
phlet itself contains nothing of an acrimo- 
nious or an inflammatory nature. It is 
chiefly argumentative; and the argument 
is grounded principally on the Holy 
Scriptures, The reasoning indeed is 
closely, and in our opinion, most conclu- 
sively, pressed—accompanied with refe- 
rence to the principles of human nghts, 
as laid down in the declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, and eulogized by 
writers and speakers in the South, as well 
as in the North. Our author seems to 
think that real Christians—the descrip- 
tion of persons whom he particularly con- 
templates—cannot act in consistency with 
their profession, in advocating slavery in 
word or deed—in ever holding a human 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


Suny, 


being in slavery longer than a real, ho 
nest regard to his own good, indispensa- 
bly demands. In this we agree with him 
fully; and we hope that this pamphilet 
will receive, especially from those most 
concerned, a very careful and candid pe- 
rusal. 


A STaTEMENT or THE OniGin, Natene, 
AND OPERATIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Domesticx Misstonary Society. Pub. 
lished by order of the Board of Managers, 


It appears from this pamphlet that 
about a year and a half ago, a Missionary 
society was formed in Philadelphia, chiefly 
for assisting feeble congregations of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch church- 
es, in the State of Pennsylvania and parts 
adjacent—with some reference also to 
missionary labours in places where no 
congregations have yet had a beginning. 
We mention this pamphlet, and the de- 
sign of the Society, because we are satis- 
fied that neither the one nor the other is 
as well known as it ought to be. The 
pamphlet may be had of the Rev. John 
H. Kennedy, Secretary to the Society, 
No. 69 Lombard Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom also all communications for the So- 
ciety are tobe addressed. By application to 
this Society, feeble and incipient congre- 
gations, who are willing to help them- 
selves as much as they can, will receive 
aid—And it is surely the incumbent duty 
of the ministers of the gospel who may 
see this article, to direct the attention of 
congregations known to them to be ina 
declining and necessitous state, to the so- 
ciety ; and their duty too to endeavour to 
promote the views of the Society, and to 
extend its usefulness, by all the means in 
their power. 
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{ * Preparing for publication :—A new 
quarterly publication, price 7s, 6d, to be 
entitled Museum Theologicum, or Gene- 
ral Collection of Theological Literature ; 
containing a Series of critical, dogmati- 
cal, and exegetical Treatises on Divinity. 

The Theological Encyclopedia, em- 
bracing every topic connected with Bibli- 
cal Criticism and Theology, 


In the press :—Part I., a Natural His- 
tory of the Bible; or, a descriptive Ac- 
count of the Zoology, Botany, and Mine- 
ralogy of the Holy Scriptures; by W. 
Carpenter. 





* The articles in brackets are taken 
from the Christian Observer for April last. 


The Rev. Archdeacon Bonner has placed 
a simple monument over the poet Bloom- 
field’s grave, in Campton church-yard, 
Bedfordshire, with the following inscrip- 
tion : 

* Here lie the remains of Robert Bloom- 
field : he was born at Honnington, in Suf- 
folk, Dec. 3d, 1761, and died at Shefford, 
August 19, 1823. “Let his wild native 
wood-notes tell the rest.” 


At the celebration of St. David’s Day, 
at Brecon, the Rev. T. Price stated, that 
two or three years ago he had the honour 
of setting on foot a collection, for the 
purpose of translating the Scriptures into 
the Armorican language. At that time 
there were many whe doubted the prac- 
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ticability of the object, and asked where 
a translator could be found? But while 
such persons were doubting and hesitat- 
ing, the work was commenced and actu- 
ally accomplished; and in the course of 
the last month the translation of the New 
Testament was concluded in the language 
of Armorica, and was in progress through 
the press. 


A young woman, aged nineteen, was 
lately committed to Southwell House of 
Correction, for three months, for taking 
a nest of partridge eggs, which she al- 
leged she met with while weeding, “ not 
knowing what sort of eggs they were.” 
After one month’s confinement, the young 
woman has found friends, and has been 
liberated on paying 12s. costs, for fees: 
but can any person read of such a com- 
mitment, and not acknowledge that it is 
quite time to reform our present absurd 
and tyrannical system of game laws? 


Our readers will remember the affecting 
narrative of the loss by fire of the Kent 
East Indiaman, and the support and con- 
solation which true religion afforded to 
some of the sufferers on that melancholy 
occasion, as exhibited in Major M‘Gre- 
gor’s deeply interesting and Christian re- 
cital. ‘This statement is affectingly cor- 
roborated by the following circumstance : 
“A bottle,” says a Barbadoes Journal, 
“* was picked up on the 30th September, 
at a bathing place to windward of this 
island, by a gentleman, who, on breaking 
it, found the following account of the fate 
of the ship Kent, contained in a folded 
paper, written with pencil, scarcely legi- 
ble: ‘The ship Kent, Indiaman, is on 
fire ; Elizabeth, Joznna, and myself, com- 
mit our spirits into the hands of our blessed 
Redeemer: his grace enables us to be 
quite composed on the awful prospect of 
entering into eternity. J. W. R. M‘Gre- 
gor (inacypher). 15th March, 1825, Bay 
of Biscay.’ On the back is endorsed, 
‘ John M‘Gregor, Esq. Coml. Bank, Edin- 
burgh.’ ” 


A work, just published in two volumes, 
entitled Scriptural Geology, or Geologi- 
cal Phenomena consistent only with the 
literal Interpretation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, upon the subjects of the Creation 
and Deluge, in answer to Cuvier’s Essay 
on the Theory of the Earth, and Profes- 
sor Buckland’s Theory of the Caves,— 
undertakes to demonstrate, both upon 
scriptural and physical principles, that 
there is not a fossil bone or a fossil shell 
in existence that can be proved to be more 
ancient than the Noahic Deluge. 


It is in contemplation to form a school, 
attached to the Serampore College, in 
India, for the deafand dumb. The chil- 
dren of natives will be instructed gratuit- 
ously, if their friends wish it, and taught 
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to read, write, and understand language, 
either English or Bengalee. 


At a meeting of gentlemen of Colombo, 
in the island of Ceylon, it was resolved to 
erect a mural tablet to the memory of Bi- 
shop Heber. At another meeting of the 
subscribers for the support and education 
of Cingalese youths at Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, it was resolved, that the “Co- 
lombo Exhibition” shall henceforth be 
called “ Bishop Heber’s Exhibition.” 


Two gentlemen are about to set out 
from Sydney, in New South Wales, on a 
scientific expedition, to measure one or 
more degrees of the meridian in the lati- 
tude of Liverpool Plains, There have not 
been as yet made publick any observations 
of this nature, ina higher southern lati- 
tude than from 88 degrees. } 


Important Improvement.—-Richard P. 
Morgan, of Stockbridge, (Mass.) bas in- 
vented an improved Railway Carriage, 
which so reduces friction, that one horse 
may draw with perfect ease, upon a level 
road, fifty tons. Mr. M. has proved this 
fact both upon a small model, and upon a 
wagon, and if any advantage was had, it 
was in favour of the latter. One pound, 
attached to this carriage, and suspended 
over a pulley, moved quickly seven hun- 
dred pounds. 


The eleventh annual Report of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford has 
been published. This institution began 
with only seven pupils, but the whole 
number who have been educated at it is 
two hundred and twenty-seven, and of 
these about one half has left the asylum. 
These, with a few exceptions, have been 
raised from a state of the most complete 
ignorance and blankness of intellect, to a 
good degree of intelligence and respecta- 
bility, qualified to perform all the duties 
of citizens, and to procure a livelihood by 
their own industry. Five of those whose 
education has been completed have been 
employed as assistant teachers, either in 
the Hartford Asylum or in similar institu- 
tions. Of the whole number admitted into 
the institution, thirty-eight are from Con- 
necticut, one from Havana, and the rest 
from different states in the Union, One 
hundred and thirty pupils are now in the 
institution, of which fifty-five are support- 
ed by the state of Massachusetts, twenty- 
two by Vermont, twelve by New Hamp- 
shire, and nine by Maine. 


Magnetism.—By the aid of the very sen- 
sitive magnetic needle invented by M. Le- 
baillif, a my om property has been dis- 
covered in bismuth and antimony. On 
bringing these metals near the poles of 
the needle, they exercise on one pole as 
well as on the other a very evident re. 
pulsive power. After numerous experi 
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ments, they appear to be the only metals 
which exhibit this phenomenon, 

Improvement and new application of the 
Compass.—M. Lebailly has communicated 
to the French Academy an improvement 
in the construction of the magnetic nee- 
dle, which enables him to ascertain the 
presence of the smallest quantity of iron 
in metallic alloys. The sensibility of his 
instrument is such, that the very small 
quantity of iron contained in the alloy em- 
ployed in coining, is sufficient to cause a 
variation in the needle of seven or eight 
degrees. It isin contemplation to apply 
this instrument to the purpose of detect- 
ing (which has never been done hitherto 
with accuracy) the alloy of iron used by 
the Russians in casting their cannon; 
which are much more solid than those of 
the French. 


The University of Gottingen counts at 
present 1460 students; of whom 352 study 
theology, 652 the law, 284 medicine, and 
172 the philosophical sciences. 

The University of Munich had on the 
25d of December last 1342 students. 

The University of Oxford has at pre- 
sent rather more than 4900 members on 
its books, of whom upwards of 800 be- 
long to Christ Church alone. The num- 
ber of under-graduates at this time be- 
longing to that University is about 2500. 


—__—— 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The American Annual Register, vol. 1. 


PASTORAL LETTER. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, to the 
Churches under their care, wish grace, 
mercy, and peace in the Lord. 


The Holy Spirit declares by the mouth 
of David the prophet, in relation to the 
various providences of God, “ Whoso is 
wise, and will observe these things, even 
they shall understand the loving kindness 
of the Lord.” If we ought to mark, and 
meditate on the ways of the Almighty, in 
the ordinary course of events, with earnest 
desire to obtain instruction, much more 
ought we devoutly to “ observe” his deal- 
ings towards the church, in which he is 
accustomed at all times to make the bright- 
est displays of his “loving kindness.” There 
are, however, seasons, in which the ma- 
nifestations of his presence, and the ex- 
hibitions of his character, as the just and 
Holy One, the God of all grace and mer- 
cy, are peculiarly distinct and powerful. 
These occasions call for most particular 


List of New Publications—Religious Intelligence. 
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The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, No. 61, for July, 1827. 


Recollections of Egypt. 
Travels of the Hon. Capt. Keppel. 


The Works of the Author of the “ Spy.” 
—Uniform edition, 


Military Journal.—By an Officer of the 
Line. 
Burke’s Works complete, in 7 vols. 


Hope Leslie. By the Author of “ Red. 
wood,” 

De Vére. By the Author of “Tremaine.” 

America. By the Author of * Europe.” 

American Quarterly Review, No. 2. 


A Compend of Horne’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. 

“Our Chronicle of ’26.” 
Poem, 

Lectures on Geology. 
sclaer, M. D. 

The Lady of the Manor, volume 4. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. 

Passages cited from the Old Testament, 
by the Writers of the New Testament. 
compared with the original Hebrew and 
Septuagint Version. Published under the 
superintendance of Professor Stuart, ot 
Andover. 75 cents. 

James Somers, the Pilgrim’s Son. De- 
signed for Youth. By a Lady of New 
Haven. 

Juvenile Psalmody; prepared for the 
use of Sunday Schools. By Thomas Has- 


A Satirical 


By J. Van Ren. 


and reverential attention. Heaven and 
earth seem to be brought nearer together; 
the separating veil is, in some degree, 
drawn aside; brighter light beams in; 
truth exerts greater power; the feelings of 
men are wrought up toa higher tone; the 
piety of God’s people bears a more ele- 
vated character; and opposition to reli- 
gion is more determined and stubborn. 

At such times, there is a loud and ur- 
gent demand for all the wisdom, prudence, 
humility, meekness, and faith, which can 
be*rought to aid the church, or subserve 
the cause of God in the world. 

Reports made from all parts to the Ge- 
neral Assembly, have convinced us that the 

resent is no ordinary season; that the 
influences now exerted, both for good and 
for evil, work with unusual energy ; and 
that the affairs of mankind are approach- 
ing to a crisis, pregnant with events of 
fearful and joyful import. 

With these convictions, the General 
Assembly would be wanting in the duties 
which they owe to their Lord and their 
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brethren, should they not address them in 
words of exhortation and admonition. 

In the first place, the General Assembly 
are constrained to say, that, for the most 
part, professing Christians are not at all 
aware of the power which the church 
possesses over the whole character and 
order of society, and indeed over the inte- 
rests of the world. But here, to prevent 
all mistakes, and all evil use that may be 
made of this declaration, the General As- 
sembly would disclaim, in the most solemn 
manner, for themselves and the whole 
Church represented by them, the assump- 
tion of any power, but that granted by the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the gospel. His “ king- 
dom is not of this world ” The only pow- 
er conferred by Him, is “ moral” and * de- 
clarative :” it is the power of truth wield- 
ed by love, and strengthened by holy 
example. The great subjects of morality 
and religion, as they grow out of human 
relationships, are those alone, with which 
the Church is concerned; and these, from 
their very nature, can be regulated and 
wisely managed, only by truth and convic- 
tion, The Church claims no authority to 
coerce the unwilling, and enforce a reluc- 
tant, involuntary service. Her power is 
great, simply because truth and love are 
mighty. Our warfare “is not after the 
flesh ;” our weapons are not carnal, but 
spiritual; and therefore they are “ mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds, casting down imaginations, and 
every thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” With the confidence inspired by 
these truths, Paul and his fellow apostles 
went forth, and achieved the conquest of 
the world. But when these truths were 
forgotten, “the god of this world’ re- 
gained much of his lost dominion ; and at 
length “the seat of Satan” was placed 
in the very church of the living God. 

But, brethren, the General Assembly 
feel that they ought distinctly to state the 
manner in which the Church may, with 
the divine blessing, accomplish all that is 
expected by her friends, or required by 
her Head and King. 

1. Let every member of the Church pos- 
sess and display the spirit and temper im- 
plied in his profession of religion ; the love 
of God and of man; the humility, meck- 
ness, patience, kindness, and to say all 
ina word, the holiness, enjoined in the 
gospel. 

2. Let every Christian carry out his prin- 
ciples into all the business and concerns of 
human life; let him traffick, and labour, 
plough and sow, write and teach, and tra- 
vel, and do every thing according to the 
precepts of the gospel. 

And here we think it well very briefly 


Vor, V.— Ch. Adv. 


to illustrate this general precept by one or 
two particular instances. 


Let all who belong to the Church, carry 
into practice, in their fullest extent, the 
principles derived from the word of God, 
in relation to the Sabbath. This is the un- 
doubted right, and the indispensable duty 
of every Christian. And if it were done, 
such, we do believe, is the weight of in- 
fluence possessed by the Christian part of 
the community, that the numerous viola- 
tions ofthe Sabbath committed for the sake 
of filthy lucre, would, without any attempt 
to make the authority of the civil magts- 
trate bear on the subject, for very love of 
worldly gain, be greatly lessened, and 
would ultimately cease, In the same man- 
ner, they who spend God’s holy day in re- 
creation and amusement, may be awed by 
the force of example, and the decided ex- 
pression of the publick opinion of the 
Church, into a decent external conformity 
to the precepts of the Bible. All this good 
might thus be accomplished, and no occa- 
sion given to those who are without, to 
reproach the Church with attempts to 
direct the exercise of civil power. 

The desolating evils of intemperance 
might, in ike manner, be greatly checked, 
if Christians would with one accord, regu- 
late their conduct according to evangelical 
principles. 

The General Assembly do most earnest- 
ly wish that the Churches may consider, 
and duly appreciate, the value of the indi- 
rect influences of genuine Christianity, Ma- 
ny of the evils which prevail to a most 
fearful extent, and in most dreadful forms, 
cannot be immediately attacked with any 
hope of success by the Church; but they 
may be removed, and will certainly at last 
be removed, by the progress of true reli- 
gion, and this too without awakening that 
opposition, which is always roused by 
direct attempts to suppress such evils, and 
which often greatly impedes the march of 
truth in the world. 

3. Let the whole Church be so knit to- 
gether in love, as to be united in council 
and in effort. 

The influence of a single Christian, into 
whom is breathed the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, who daily walks with God, and ra- 
diates holiness wherever he goes, is power- 
ful. But when the whole body of Christ, 
“compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth,” turns all its moral energies to 
any legitimate object, and pursues it by 
means truly Christian, nothing on earth or 
in hell can successfully oppose its progress. 
God in a peculiar manner blesses the unit- 
ed exertions of his people; there isa pe- 
culiar power in united prayers of faith, 
and labours of love. 

But, secondly, this is a subject of such 
vital importance as to claim the distinct 
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consideration of all the Churches. You 
cannot but have observed, brethren, the 
great loss of influence brought on Chris- 
tianity, by the divisions which have taken 
place in the Church of Christ. The state 
of religion in our own country affords a 
mournful illustration of this fact. An en- 
terprise of benevolence, however well 
conceived and wisely adapted, to promote 
the best good of man, is often regarded 
with coldness and jealousy by the majori- 
ty of Christians, because it originates with 
one particular denomination. Heaven, 
instead of seeing the whole Church take 
hold of the measure and carry it forward 
with all their might, beholds many stand- 
ing back to inquire how it will affect the 
interests of a party. The Head of the 
Church often sees Christians in opposition 
to Christians, under the excitements of 
mere sectarian zeal. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is thus dishonoured before the 
world; and much of the power of the 
Church, which ought to be exerted against 
the kingdom of darkness, is wasted in 
unprofitable contests among brethren. 
These things ought not so to be. O! when 
shali the standing reproach of the Church 
be wiped away! 


But if the General Assembly feel con- 
strained to offer remarks such as these, 
much more do they reckon themselves 
bound to warn the Churches under their 
care, against every thing bearing even the 
semblance of alienation and division among 
brethren, who hold the same great prin- 
ciples of doctrine, government and disci- 
pline. The Presbyterian Church, with its 
distinguishing tenets and principles of 
ecclesiastical polity, diffused through this 
nation,-and conformed to the genius of its 
institutions, is suited to exert a most salu- 
tary influence on the country, and to ope- 
rate as a bond of union among the people 
of the different states. Her liberal feel- 
ings towards other denominations, ex- 
pressed in her Confession of Faith, her 
Form of Government, and the practice of 
the General Assembly, may do much, 
should nothing occur to tarnish her cha- 
racter, or diminish her influence to pro- 
mote peace and brotherly love among the 
different communities of Christians, co- 
existing with us in this happy country. 
Her solemn Testimony in behalf of the 
great doctrines of the Reformation, or ra- 
ther of the Bible, may exert a mighty 
efficiency among a population in which 
publick opinion controls every thing, to pre- 
vent the progress of heresy, and sustain 
evangelical truth. The force of talent 
and learning embodied among her mem- 
bers, may _— aid in promoting Edu- 
cation, and in rendering Literature and 
Science subservient to pure and undefiled 
religion. The united resources of the 
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Church may powerfully sustain and great. 
ly extend the cause of foreign and domes- 
tick missions, and urge onward all the en- 
terprises of Christian benevolence, now 
Sales the world. 

With these views, the General Assem- 
bly see not how they can be innocent, who 
agitate questions of division and separa 
tion among themselves. We solemnly warn 
you, dear brethren, against these things: 
they are of evil tendency; they hold out 
no promise of good; they give no token 
of pure and holy zeal. The mischief of 
breaking the bond, which unites these 
confederated Churches, would be like that 
of destroying the Union of the States, and 
arraying the East and the West, the North 
and the South, against each other, in the 
attitude of rival and hostile nations. Bre- 
thren, they who agree in the great truths 
of the gospel and of Church Government, 
as expressed in our Confession of Faith, 
ought not only to love as brethren, but 
heartily co-operate, for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. 


These minor differences which exist 
among us, do not prevent the progress of 
divine truth; the frequent and poyfut re- 
currence of powerful revivals of religion; 
the conversion, sanctification, and salvation 
of sinners. There is no Christian, and no 
minister who may not well rejoice in the 
privilege of labouring with God’s approved 
workmen, in his own vineyard. Let those, 
then, who are persuaded that theirs is the 
most orthodox creed, commend it to their 
brethren and to the world, by evincing 
the warmest benevolence, the purest zeal, 
and the highest devotion to the cause of 
God, and righteousness; and let them 
remember, that contention for minute and 
subordinate points always prevents ad- 
vancement in the Christian life, and 
quenches the holy fires of Christian cha- 
rity. 

We do then, dear brethren, most so- 
lemnly and affectionately warn you against 
the spirit of contention and disunion ; and 
we charge you by the Lord, that you put 
far from you all unholy jealousies, and love 
one another as brethren with a pure heart, 
fervently; being born again not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth 
for ever. 

Thirdly, From the evidence laid before 
the General Assembly, they rejoice in 
witnessing the increase of exertion in the 
Church, to promote true religion in our 
own country, and among the heathen. 
But while we give thanks to Almighty 
God, for this grace, we are, still, constrain- 
ed to say, that there is presented to our 
view,through by far the greatest part of our 
Churches, a scene of deplorable indiffer- 
ence and inactivity. Few appear tounder- 
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stand the obligations resting on them, to 
consecrate themselves, and their ail tothe 
service and glory of God: few consider 
the peculiar situation, and duties of Chris- 
tians, in a country in which the Church is, 
as in primitive times, thrown on her own 
resources, the blessing and protection of 
her Head, the zeal and love of her mem- 
bers. Here the Church must furnish mi- 
nisters, provide places of worship, and 
support the gospel:—for established 
Churches all this is done by government. 
Here, the increase of population requires 
a large increase of religious teachers every 
year :—in old countries, the supply, as to 
numbers, is entirely adequate. 

Here every thing depends on the direc- 
tion of publick opinion; in other coun- 
tries, much on the exercise of authority. 

So that in a peculiar way, the Church 
in this country is called on to exert her- 
self, and bring forth all her resources, to 
sustain the Church, and extend the true 
religion. Dear bréthren, we refer you to 
the word of God, that you may learn the 
full extent of your duty. Look to the Bible, 
and be taught, that you are stewards of 
God, and that he will require of you an 
exact account of all with which he has en- 
trusted you, even to the very last mite.— 
Look to the Providence of God, and see 
how “he that scattereth, increaseth, and 
how withholding tendeth to poverty.” 
Look to the example of primitive Christians. 
and see how from every little organized 
Church, the “ word of God sounded out” 
even through distant regions. Brethren, 
we are greatly grieved to hear, that in 
many places within our bounds, there are 
no Bible Societies; no Tract Societies ; 
no Sabbath Schools; no missionary exer- 
tions; no efforts to train up a competent 
ministry of the Gospel; that now, when 
the angel of God is flying through the 
midst of heaven, with the everlasting 
Gospel; when the call of God waxes 
louder and louder; when the world seems 
to stand in expectation of great and al- 
mighty changes, even now, many Move not 
a finger in the work of God. 

Disciples of Jesus! do you consecrate 
your all to the service of God, when your 
time is entirely devoted either to business 
or recreation; when your wealth is either 
hoarded up, or spent in the purchase of 
pleasure; when your influence is all em- 
ployed on worldly interests? How can 
your souls prosper, when you hold back 
a great part of what God requires? Will 
the Judge of all award heaven to those 
who give to him divided hearts? Bre- 
thren, consider what we say, and the 
Lord give you understanding in all things. 

The General Assembly are the more 
earnest on this topic, because the reports 
brought up this year, give evidence of 


the prevalence of many fearful and desa- 
lating evils. 

Intemperance, that giant vice, marches 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and carries destruction in its train, 
Its name is Apollyon: it destroys health, 
wealth, reputation, domestick happiness, 
conscience, the soul. 

Gaming, in various forms, particularly 
in horse-racing and lotteries, is increasin 
most alarmingly in the country ; a 
spreading the evils of pauperism, indo- 
lence, inprovidence, extravagance, and 
drunkenness, in a manner most fearful.— 
And it is a matter of unspeakable grief to 
us to learn, that even professors of reli- 
gion, misled by the avowed design of lot- 
teries, sometimes give countenance and 
support to this most pernicious species of 

bling. 

Sabbath-breaking, in various forms, 
pos the general prevalence of ungod- 
iness, and too often the low re 
which even professing Christians have for 
God’s holy day. It has been reported to 
us, brethren, that members, and even of- 
ficers of the Church, not unfrequently 
visit, or set out on journeys on the Sab- 
bath; and that they meet at places of 
worship, apparently more for the pur- 
pose of talking of crops, and the prices of 
produce, and discussing the political 
questions of the day, than to worship in 
God’s sanctuary, and hold communion 
with the Holy One in the ordinances of 
his house. Is this what the Lord your 
God requireth of you, brethren? Is this 
making the Sabbath a delight, and count- 
ing it holy and honourable ? 

We also hear that there is, in man 
parts of the country, a rising of the spirit 
of infidelity ; and in others a zealous pro- 
pagation of erroneous and heretical opi- 
nions, destructive of the very life of Chris- 
tianity. 

In our multiplying population, thou- 
sands too are growing up as heathen ; 
and souls are dying in ignorance and 
sin. 

And while these things are so, many 
who profess to be disciples of Him, who, 


though Lord of glory, emptied himself, » 


and became obedient unto the death of 
the cross, are living in pleasure, unmoved, 
although the work of death is going on 
all around them. Brethren, we adjure 
you in the name of the God of mercy, to 
awake and go up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. 

But while we thus urge you by your 
allegiance to Heaven, to shake off sloth 
and indolence, we rejoice to have it in 
our power to encourage you, by a refer- 
ence to the glorious work of grace, now 
going on in our country. Great and mar- 
vellous things have been wrought by our 
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God in the midst of his churches. The 
Narrative of the state of religion will give 
you a general view of its progress during 
the past year. 

The Revivals, which have taken place, 
while they illustriously display the g!ori- 
ous sovereignty of divine grace, afford 
some very important lessons, on which 
we wish to fix your attention. 

1. They present much clear and indis- 
putable evidence of the efficacy of prayer, 
In many, very many happy instances, it 
has been seen that prayer has power with 
God. In answer to it, the Holy Spirit has 
been poured out, and souls have been 
subilued to the obedience of the just. 

2. It is becoming more and more appa- 
rent, as the work of God goes on, that 
there is an established connexion between 
the means of God’s appointment, used in 
the prescribed way, and the great end 
proposed. So that he who labours in the 
cause of God, labours with the cheerful 
perseverance and vigour, produced by 
hope of success. 

3. These wonderful works of the Lord 
have been wrought in such a way, as to 
show the value of united prayer and exer- 
tion, ina whole church, when proceeding 
according to the order of the Gospel. It is 
not by the instrumentality of ministers 
alone, that Jerusalem is built up and beau- 
tified. The faithful pastor of an unfaith- 
ful church may labour diligently and zeal- 
ously, and the blessing may return on his 
own soul, while his people receive it not : 
his fleece may be watered, but all around 
him may be dry. But when every one, 
in his proper place, as indicated by the word 
and he providence of God, gives himself 
up to the service of the church, and the 
honour of his Redeemer, then Zion arises, 
and shines in the light and glory of her 
King. 

4. But a lesson, as valuable as any other, 
taught by the history of Revivals, is, the 
importance, yea and the necessity of ex- 
hibiting plainly and distinctly the truths 
contained in the Bible, and depending on 
their instrumentaiity alone, to effect the 
conviction and conversion of sinners.— 
These truths are precious, because, when 
heartily received, they produce holiness. 
And inthe Scriptures, the statement of 
them is so connected with their appro- 
priate effects, the fruits of good living, 
that the best possible security is afforded 
against all error, delusion, and extrava- 
es. by the pure word of God, made 

nown to the people according to the or- 
der of the Gospel. 

We also learn from the whole experi- 
ence and observation furnished by these 
remarkable events, that there is no value 
in religious feelings, unless they are ex- 
cited by distinct views of divine truth. It 
is only the plain, simple doctrines of the 
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Bible, carried to the understanding and 
conscience by the Holy Spirit, which can 
sanctify the heart of man, and make him 
fit for heaven. 

We do, therefore, most earnestly ex- 
hort all ministers of the Gospel to read 
the word of God to their people, accord- 
ing to the order prescribed in the direc- 
tory for worship; and to make it their 
main business to expound the Bible, and 
set it, in its full meaning, before the peo- 
ple. We exhort all members of the 
Church, with their utmost diligence and 
care, to study the word of God. We do, 
with all the authority with which we are 
invested, recommend and enjoin the es- 
tablishment, every where, of Bible classes, 
and regular attendance on them. We 
exhort the whole Church to give cordial 
and efficient support to Sabbath Schools. 
Let the young know the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make them wise unto 
salvation. Let the Bible be the standard 
of truth ; the test of docrine and feeling; 
the rule of discipline, and worship, and 
living. Let men believe, teach, pray, and 
act according to the Bible. 

Then, there will be no divisions, no he- 
resies, no offences :—then will Christians 
‘‘hold forth che word of life,” and reli- 
gion will be taught by living examples :— 
the adversaries of truth will be confound- 
ed :—the work of God will never be mar- 
red :—but the Church will march right on- 
ward in her course, until it shall be pro- 
claimed on earth, and joyfully re-echoed 
from heaven, “The kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdom of God 
and his Christ.” Amen! even so, come 
quickly, Lord Jesus. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 

By order of the General Assembly, 
Fraxcis Hernow, Moderator, 
Ezra Stites Evy, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, May 30th, 1827. 


— ——e 


Corrections of the Narrative on the State 
of Religion, published in the last number 
of the Christian Advocate, &c. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Rev. and dear Sir—My name was sub- 
joined to the Assembly’s Narrative on the 
state of religion, before any opportunity 
was afforded me of reading, or of hearing 
it. As the Stated Clerk, permit me to 
correct a few errors in the printed sheet, 
which was published, contrary to former 
practice, by a committee, and from which 
your Advocate has made too faithful a 
copy. 

On page 280 of the Advocate, Home, 
after Pennsylvania, should be omitted; 
for the Institution referred to is “ The 
Pennsylvania Missionary Society.” 

On page 281, after since, omit “ the 
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origin of their institution, in 1818,” and 
read, “the last year’s report;” for 1481 
persons have been returned as hopeful 
converts among Sabbath school teachers 
and pupils, during the last year; and 
more than 5480 since the origin of the 
School Union in 1818, 

On the same page, in the sentence, “In 
the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, 
the Presbyteries of Orange, Fayeiteville, 
Georgia, Union, and Hopewell,” there 
are several mistakes. The Presbyteries 
of Or —_ and Fayetteville are in the Sy- 
nod of Worth Carolina; and Union in the 
Synod of Tennessee. Ihave ventured in 
the Minutes of the Assembly printed un- 
der my directions to make it read thus, 
“In the Synods of North and South Caro- 


lina and Georgia, the Presbyteries of 


Orange, Fayetteville, Georgia, Charleston 
Union, and Hopewell, have been more or 
less favoured.” 

To the list of deceased ministers the 
name of the Rev. Elkanah K. Dare, of the 
Presbytery of New Castle, should be 
added. 

On page 282, instead of 800, should be 
read 2700, as the number of souls hope- 
fully converted in the last year in the city 
of Boston, and in the county of Berkshire 
in Massachusetts. 

Having done with these corrections, I 





——— 


The Treasurer ef the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
acknowledges the receipt of the following sums for their Theological Seminary at 


could wish the Rev, Editor of the Advo- 
cate to inform his patrons, that the re- 
marks lately published in his pages on 
the subject of accommedating the members 
of the General Assembly in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, during the sessions of that body, 
did Nor originate with any person in this 
city, but with a Reverend brother in the 
State of New York. I have heard so 
many hints about our being oppressed on 
this subject, that lL wish to make this short 
defence of our hospitality, and to say for 
one, that it is both a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to entertain the ministers of Christ. 
If any Philadelphians have expressed wea- 
riness or dissatisfaction on this subject, it 
must have been in a very few cases, and 
the complainants must have been wholly 
destitute of the spirit of our city. 

Ezra Strives Ety. 





{Although the Report of the Directors 
of the Theological Seminary is in type, 
our space forbids us to publish it in our 
present number. The delay till next 
month must be unimportant, as many co- 
pies in a separate form have been distri- 
buted.—The day appointed for the meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary is past; and therefore 
the publication of the nouce of that meet- 
ing would now be superfluous. j 


Princeton, (N. J.) during the month of June last, viz. 


Of Rev. Dr. E. S. Ely, from Messrs. Towar & Hogan, one half of the premium 

for the privilege of printing 1000 copies of the anette &e. ene 

half of this sum is for the Contingent Fund - - - $7 50 
Of Rev. George Chandler, Kensington, for do. ° - - : - - 600 


Of Peter Pierce, in full for an old 


Amount received for the Contingent Fund 63 50 
Of Rev. Samuel B. How, the 4th and 5th instalments, in full of his subscrip- 


ebt, for do. - . - - - - 50 00 





tion for the Synods of New York and New Jersey Professorship - - 20 00 
Of Rev. J. L. Marshall, per Rev. Dr. E. S. Ely, of the 1st class of 1821-22, in 
part of his a for the Oriental and Biblical Literature Professor- 


ship - 


- - 155 00 


Of Rev. John H Van Court, in part of his ‘subscription for the Scholarship of 
Senior Class of 1820—contributed by the following persons, viz. $20 by Dr. 
Andrew eee by Col. Joseph ee 50 by Mrs. Susannah 


Smith 


- - - 53 50 


Of Ths. H. Mills, Esq. for the “Woodhull “Scholarship ee a ae ee 





$367 00 





——  — 











Diew of Publich Affairs. 


EUROPE. 


London papers to the 26th of May, Liverpool to the 28th, and Paris to the 15th, 
contain the most recent advices from Europe which have reached this country. 
Bairain.—The British Parliament convened on the Ist of May. There has been 


much, and ardent, and eloquent speech-making, both among Lords and Commons in 
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reference to the recent changes in the ministry and cabinet—those who have with- 
drawn attempting to justify the course they have taken, denying the charge of act- 
ing in concert, or any attempt to control the prerogative of the King, or to influence 
him unduly in the choice of his ministers and advisers, and attacking Mr. Canning for 
choosing whigs for his associates, and reproaching them for a desertion of their prin- 
ciples: on the other side, Canning and his friends, especially the whigs, hurling back 
the charges of inconsistency, vindicating their proceedings, and manifesting no small 
exultation at the mortification and disappointment of their antagonists, and felicitating 
themselves and the country on a change, which they declare will be every way ad- 
vantageous to all the great interests of the nation. Some seem to question whetier 
Canning and his new friends will be able to maintain themselves against the powerful 
influence of the aristocracy opposed tothem. But we see no reason to doubt the sta- 
bility of the present ministry. The King, the People, and the publick press, are ail 
decidedly in their favour, Canning began his career as a writer for the press; and it 
is remarked that there never was such a unammity among journalists of all descrip- 
tions to support a minister, as is now witnessed in his case. Talents of no ordinary 
kind, both in poetry aud prose, have been displayed in his behalf, and in ridicule and 
vituperation of his opposers.—The punsters of London call him a Wholesale Cabinet 
Maker. 

The most important matter, in relation to legislative measures, has been an earn- 
est attempt to obtain a repeal ef the late enactments in favour of free trade—to these 
enactments their opposers maintained the recent distress wasin a great measure to be 
attributed. But the reply of Mr. Huskinson was the most clear al conclusive refuta- 
tion and demolition of the arguments and allegations against free trade, that we ever 
recollect to have read in Parliamentary debate ; and it seems to have silenced the op- 
position. ‘Trade and manufactures appear to be reviving in every part of the king- 
dom ; and the late distress is greatly abated, yet not entirely removed. Ireland is 
still in an agitated state. The conversions from Popery to Protestantism are stated 
to be numerous—so numerous and rapid, that if they continue in the same propor- 
tion in time to come as for a few months past, it seems to us that Catholick emancipa- 
tion will be effected without any change in the laws. The great Tunnel under the 
Thames has suffered an accident, and been filled with water; but all the workmen 
happily escaped, and the engineer gives assurance that the breach can be speedily 
repaired, and the work be continued with safety. The national debt of Great Britain 
now amounts to eight hundred and ninety-seven millions sterling. 

France.--The National Guard of France, like the Janissaries of Turkey, was an 
old establishment, and both had alike lost their primitive character, and become seri- 
ous evils, The National Guard of France betrayed Louis XV1.; abandoned La Fayette; 
and sometimes helped and sometimes deserted Napoleon; and had certainly become 
in a high degree dangerous to the existing order of things. Very recently, when about 
twenty thousand of this guard were under review by the monarch himself, cries of 
disapprobation and reprobation were loudly uttered, in regard to certain publick men 
and publick measures. This determined the monarch to disband and abolish the in- 
stitution altogether; and our own humble opinion is, that he not only manifested cou- 
rage, but did a good act. Nothing is so dangerous to a state as a standing army, med- 
dling with its civil concerns. The Praetorian guards of old Rome gave an example 
which ought never to have been forgotten. The late measure in France caused no 
small excitement in Paris and in the Chamber of Deputies; and it is said that dissa- 
tisfaction is ——— throughout the kingdom. But we think it will not overthrow 
the government; and if it should, it will only do that which the National Guard was 
likely to do, if it had not been disbanded. We are very far from being well pleased 
with all the political arrangements of this kingdom; but we deprecate another revolu- 
tion, and hope that the Frerch, feeling, as they still must feel, the evils of the last, will 
deprecate and avoid it too,—It is said that the French army in Spain has received or- 
ders to withdraw as far from the frontiers of Portugal on the side of Spain, as the 
British and Portuguese troops retire from the frontier on the side of Portugal. The diplo- 
matick agents of Mexico have at length been formally acknowledged by the king, and 
in this quality now enjoy all the rights, privileges, and immunities, attached to the 
employments with which they are entrusted by their governments. 

Spain--remains, so far as we can learn, in statu quo. 

Portueat.— The most important intelligence from Portugal relates to the illness of 
the Princess Regent. Under the latest date that has reached us, (the evening of May 
16th,) a London paper contains the following article: “ Expresses have arrived from 
Lisbon, bringing intelligence that the Princess Regent was in a very alarming state, 
and not expected to survive many hours. Much anarchy is dreaded in the event of 
her death.” ‘The insurrections in this kingdom have been nearly put down, but there 
is much secret dissatisfaction with the new government; and if the Princess Regent 
should expire, the consequences may well be apprehended. A very serious mutiny 
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in the garrison at Elvas had been suppressed, after a good deal of bloodshed—The 
English newspapers call for the presence of Don Pedro of Brazil in Poriugal, as es- 
sential to the stability of the constitution which he has given tu the Portuguese. 

Russra is still prosecuting, or rather preparing for, military operations against the 
Persians. It is stated that a Russian force, of about eleven thousand infantry and ca- 
valry, was assembling on the river Aras, or Araxes; and that the Persian troops un- 
der Abbas Mirza, were at Tabriez or Tauris. In the mean time General Yermoloff, 
who commenced the war, has been displaced, and another commander with civil pow- 
ers appointed in his room; and it is conjectured that peace will be made with the 
Persians under the mediation of Britain. 

Turxer.—The Sultan it appears is determined to adopt no medium measures with 
the Greeks. He says the Greeks are his subjects, and he will listen to no terms but 
those of unconditional submission. He is straining every nerve to prosecute the war, 
and if he prosecutes it to his own destruction, as seems not improbable, we shall not 
mourn over his fall. 

Guercr.—We have been at some loss to make up our minds on the actual state of 
the Grecian cause. We have so often been deceived by false accounts, and by par- 
tial though brilliant successes of the Greeks, that we are slow to credit even what 
appears to be authentick. We have never believed that Greece would submit to the 
Turks; but what sufferings may yet await her children we know not, In this view we 
both hope and fearfor her. The favourable circumstances are these—Lord Cochrane 
has been received by the Greeks with enthusiasm; his declaration that he would not 
serve them unless they would abandon their civil contests, has caused a union of the 
parties, by their representatives at Patras. His Lordship’s proclamation is animated, 
and seems to indicate confidence in the success of their cause, and even the hope 
that Greece will yet conquer the country of her invaders; but this we know may be 
no more than a military artifice. The Acropolis of Athens, however, is certainly 
maintained; and the besieging Turks, although far from being entirely defeated, as 
was some time since confidently stated, and we fully believed, have no doubt been 
repulsed with considerable loss. Lord Cochrane, in kis proclamation, says, “the fate 
of the Acropolis is no longer doubtful.” His Lordship is gone, or going, on a secret 
naval expedition, from which, considering his enterprise and valour, much may be 
hoped. The Greeks are in spirits, and are receiving supplies of food and clothing 
from their friends in America and Europe. These are the favourable circumstances, 
On the other side, the Turkish army before Athens is, we fear, superior to the Greeks 
in the field, although Lord Cochrane says, “the besiegers in their turn are besieged.” 
That city is still, we apprehend, in imminent danger of the fate of Missolonghi. The 
Sultan too, as already said, is making the most vigorous efforts, both by land and 
sea, to subdue the whole country. Meanwhile we hear no more of what Russia, and 
Britain, and France, intend, or are likely to do, in consequence of the Sultan’s re- 
fusing their mediation. On the whole, the destiny of Greece is in the womb of time, 
and our hope for her is in God, and in the reanimated valour of her sons, 

ASIA, 

It appears that a pretty serious rebellion has broken out in China, which the empe- 
ror finds it not easy to subdue. Much the same occurrence has also recently taken 
place in the southern part of the Burman empire. Sir Archibald Campbell, with the 
troops employed in the Burmese war, has returned to India. ‘The rebellious natives 
in the Island of Java, are still in force, and the Dutch troops find themselves driven to 
the neighbourhood of the capital, and it seems questionable whether they will long be 
able to sustain themselves even there. On the first of March the rebels had advanced 
to within 30 or 40 miles of Samarang. ‘Troops were impatiently looked for from 
Holland. 

AFRICA. 

The slave trade is still carried on by Spain and Portugal to a great extent. In a sin- 
gle Spanish vessel, lately captured by a British ship of war, and carried in to Sierra 
Leone, were found between four and five hundred slaves. The enterprising traveller 
Major Laing, is believed to have lost his life in the vicinity of Timbuctoo. Not long 
since, a letter from his father-in-law in Tunis, announced a rumour of his death, but 
expressed an ardent hope that it would prove unfounded. The intelligence of his 
death, however, is considered unquestionable in Britain. The accounts in substance 
are, that he had reached Timbuctoo in safety, and was there well received ; but that a 
wandering tribe of barbarians in the neighbourhood of that place, manifested hostility 
to him and his escort. These he attempted to clude by disguise, but he and his com- 
panions were all detected and slain.—It is feared that all his valuable papers have pe- 
rished with him. 

AMERICA. 

Perv.—The Bolivian constitution is set aside in Peru. A revolution took place at 
Lima on the 26th of January. At that time a division of troops of 4,000 men, left 
there by general Bolivar, rose upon their officers, made them prisoners, and sent 
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seventeen of those of the highest rank, under a strong guard, to Bogota, to be delivered 
up to general Santander. This revolution is represented as very popular throughout 
Peru and Bolivia; and a new Congress was expected to convene at Lima on the first 
of May, fur the purpose of making a new constitution. 

Cotoms1a.—This republick is in a state of great agitation. On the 10th of April 
the executive power summoned the Congress of the republick to mect at T'unja. 
The decree recites as motives for the measure, the agitations of the republick, the 
violence of parties, the general distrust and alarm, the reaction or late revolution in 
Peru, and the derangement of the finances We admit that some of the late mea- 
sures of Bolivar seem to wear a frowning aspect on his character; but we trust and 
believe that he will be able to give such explanations as will at least prove, that if he 
has erred, he has still been honest. We still hope, with the editor of a Bogota pa- 
per, that “he will maintain pure and immaculate his own glory and that of his 
country.” 

—- ne Mexican Congress has passed a law excluding native Spaniards from 
employment in any branch of the publick service, till Spain shall have recognised the 
independence of Mexico; and the legislature of the State of Mexico has forbidden 
all Spaniards in that State, to wear or use arms of any description, without special 
license from the governor. ‘This measure is said to be very popular. Commotions, 
however, still exist in various parts of this extensive republick. The publick autho- 
rities do not seem to be entirely friendly to our own country. The treaties conclu- 
ded with us, and ratified at Washington, have not been ratified by them. 

Brazit.--The Emperor Don Pedro, in his speech at the opening of the Brazilian 
Congress, announces his determination to prosecute the war with Buenos Ayres, and 
we suspect he wili do it to his own destruction. His forces, both by land and sea, 
have lately suffered greatly, and his resources are nearly exhausted. It seems, 
however, that he is expecting a reinforcement of Irish troops. But he is not 
only at war with Buenos Ayres: he is in controversy, on commercial subjects, with 
Britain, France, and the United States. Of these powers he is detaining vessels with the 
most valuable cargoes, under idle pretences; and treating the officers and crews of some 
of them in the most unjustifiable manner. Still he talks to his Congress of organizing 
systems of finance, establishing an efficient judiciary, and of his friendly relations with 
other powers. He speaks slightingly of his difference with our government. He de- 
nounces all who do not adopt his sentiments as “covert monsters,” and is confident 
that the members of the Congress think as he does. We really believe he would 
better go back to Portugal. 

Bornxos Arres.—It now appears that the troops of this Republick have gained 
decisive advantages in the Banda Oriental, which it seems to us will before long 
completely establish its independence. The little fleet of this state, (in all respects 
inferior in the number of its vessels, guns and men to that of Brazil,) has achieved 
wonders. Its commander, admiral Brown, is certainly an officer of uncommon valour, 
enterprise and skill. He lately maintained an action of two days and two nights con- 
tinuance, against the whole Brazilian fleet in the La Plata, although two of his best 
vessels were aground ; and he appears ultumately to have suffered less than the Bra- 
zilians. He burned one of his grounded vessels after she had fired 3,200 shot, and 
returned to port in the presence of his enemies, with his other ships. 

Usitev Strates.—The soil and seasons of our country are usually favourable to an 
abundant produce of all the necessaries of life; but the promise of a most plentiful 
harvest was, perhaps, never more flattering than at the present hour. The hay har- 
vest, which was last year uncommonly deficient, superabounds as much the present 
season ; and although in some places the winter grain has suffered by the fly, yet take 
the country at large, the prospect of a most profuse in-gathering still remains. The 
Indian corn likewise promises anabundant crop. The season hithertu has been pecu- 
liarly favourable to vegetation, and to the health of our citizens. “ O that man would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men.” 
We hope it will appear, that our countrymen will have manifested their sense of gra- 
titude to God for his goodness, and their desire to free our country from the sin and 
the reproach of slavery, by liberal contributions, on our national jubilee, to the funds 
of the African Colonization Society. 


— 


gc> If those of our subscribers who are in arrears for the Christian 
Advocate for two years, or more, will transmit what is due by an early 
mail, in bank notes of par value in places where they reside, they will, 
we assure them, afford us a very important accommodation—The letters 
ought to be post paid. 





